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Seniority 


UESTIONS of job seniority as they 

relate to World War II veterans are 
besetting leaders of industry, government 
and labor. Which one, for example, of a 
succession of jobholders shall have his job 
back? And what happens to all the others 
who are denied their former job? Little 
attention was given, unfortunately, to 
these and other intricate issues involved 
in job seniority of workers and returning 
veterans when the Selective Service law 
was passed in 1940. 


NO COURT DECISION YET 


Policies laid down by the Selective 
Service Administration as interpreted by 
the local boards often seem to be in sharp 
conflict with seniority provisions in col- 
lective-bargaining agreements and with 
seniority policies in nonunionized indus- 
tries. Decisions by some United Stattes 
district courts have likewise run counter 
to seniority practices developed by man- 
agement and labor. 

As yet, none of the cases in dispute 
has reached the United States Supreme 
Court, a step some observers feel is neces- 
sary to untangle the situation. Others 
indicate a desire to work out their prob- 
lems on a local basis, taking each situa- 
tion as it arises and deciding it on its 
merits. 

According to the Selective Service law, 
a veteran who “was in the employ of a 
private employer” shall be restored “to 
such position or to a position of like sen- 
iority, status, and pay unless the employ- 
er’s circumstances have so changed as to 
make it impossible or unreasonable to 


do so.” ‘This key provision has been at 


the root of many differences of opinion, 


having been variously interpreted by the 
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interests involved, but other sections of 
the law as well have created much con- 
fusion. 

By May 25, 1944, when General Lewis B. 
Hershey issued the well-known memo- 
randum 190-A, conflicts between rulings 
by the Selective Service Administration 
and agreements by management and la- 
bor had become quite acute. This memo- 
randum states that “a returning veteran 
is entitled to reinstatement in his former 
position or one of like seniority, status 
and pay even though such reinstatement 
necessitates the discharge of a nonveteran 

with greater seniority.” 

Labor unions immediately protested 
the memorandum, claiming that the en- 
tire principle of seniority was being jeop- 


mended that “the seniority formula be 
adopted on a basis of not less than one 
month of seniority rights for each month 
of military service” after September 1, 
1940. 

This agreement gives the veteran of 
World War II seniority for time spent 
in the Armed Forces regardless of prior 
employment. This plan, however, was 
not agreed upon all the way down the 
line by certain international unions, and 
was opposed by some of the locals. Nor 
did it meet with the approval of the 
Selective Service Administration. 

Table 1 indicates the extent to which 
this formula has been accepted by com- 
panies cooperating in THe CONFERENCE 
Boarp’s survey. Some of the companies 


Table 1: Programs of Two Hundred Companies for Seniority Credit for 
Time Spent in the Armed Services Regardless of Prior Employment 


. American | Congress of | United Railroad | Independ- 
Policy Federation | Industrial Mine Brother- ent No Union Total! 
of Labor | Organiza- | Workers hoods Unions 
tions District 50 
Seniority credited..... 25 35 Q as! Q ~ 64 
Seniority not credited. . 84 AT 10 4 33 9 187 
Policy not yet decided. 32 QT 5 Q 8 3 77 


1Some companies have contracts with more than one union. 


ardized. Neither was industry altogether 
satisfied with the ruling and legal advis- 
ers, particularly of the railroads, stated 
that General Hershey’sinterpretation 
was not in keeping with the intent of 
Congress when the law was passed. 

In July, 1944, representatives of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and the AFL 
and CIO worked out their own formula 
for determining seniority of World War 
II veterans. Their agreement provided 
that “the veteran will be credited with 


seniority rights based on length of mili- 


2” 


tary or naval service,” and they recom- 
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reporting have agreements with more 
than one union. 

In August, 1944, at a meeting arranged 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, Colonel Paul H. Griffith, then di- 
rector of the personnel division of the 
Selective Service Administration, reaf- 
firmed the policy of the SSA as outlined 
in the interpretative bulletin 190-A. Vic- 
tor Reuther, director of the war policy 
division of the United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers Union (CIO), who represented organ- 
ized labor, stated that 190-A jeopardized 
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seniority even for World War II veter- 
ans because it gave veterans seniority 
for one year only after their discharge 
from the Armed Forces 

Arbitration has been employed in a 
number of cases where disputes over sen- 
iority for veterans have arisen. In most 
instances, both bulletin 190-A and the 
provisions of the VFW-AFL-CIO agree- 
ment have either been ignored or set aside 
because of their nonapplicability to the 
seniority case involved. 

A decision by the Eighth Regional War 
Labor Board in the case of the Murray 
Company of Dallas, Texas, may estab- 
lish a trend toward giving seniority credit 
to veterans not previously employed. 
Veterans beginning their first job with 
this company will receive seniority credit 
for the time spent in the Armed Services 
or the merchant marine from September 
1, 1940, to their date of discharge. They 
are subject, however, to the usual thirty- 
day probationary period for new em- 
ployees. 


SPECIAL PLANS DEVISED 


In several industries, workers and man- 
agement have sought to establish other 
means of providing for the returning 
veteran. In one instance, a contract con- 
taining a seniority clause gives the injured 
veteran plant-wide seniority regardless of 
the fact that there may be other types of 
seniority plans within the plant. This 
procedure gives the ex-service man the 
privilege of fitting into any position for 
which he is capable any place within the 
plant or company so long as it does not 
displace any employee with greater sen- 
iority. Once the veteran is placed on the 
job and has proven his ability, he can- 
not be “bumped” by a nonveteran from 
another department, or, for that matter, 
by another veteran. This entire issue is 
tied up with the versatility of the vet- 
eran and frequently gives broader oppor- 
tunities to men who have gained new 
skills while in military service. 

Seniority plans generally fall into five 
distinct categories. Company-wide sen- 
iority gives an employee seniority privi- 
leges throughout all the plants of the 
company. Plant-wide seniority permits 
a worker to have seniority throughout an 
entire plant of a given company. De- 
partmental seniority is limited to employ- 
ment within a particular department. Oc- 
cupational seniority is confined to the 
particular craft or operation in which 
the worker is employed. Divisional or 
area seniority, which is _ particularly 
prevalent among railroad workers, gives 
an employee on each operation or in each 
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craft seniority throughout an entire divi- 
sion. In some instances, workers have 
the benefits of both occupational and 
plant-wide seniority. All these plans are 
part of established seniority procedures, 
and for the most part have been applied 
to the employment of returning veterans 
as they have been to the employment of 


civilians. Unions are opposed to the sac- , 


rifice of the principle of seniority under 
any circumstances, and with few excep- 
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To determine how industry is coping 
with this knotty issue, the companies 
cooperating in this study were asked to 
state their definition of a temporary em- 
ployee. Concepts were widely varied, 
and in some instances had not yet been 
formed. 

“Under union contract,” states a Mid- 
western metal trades company, “all new 
employees are ‘on probation’ for one year. 
Therefore, employees leaving to enter 


Table 2: Seniority Plans in Operation in Two Hundred Companies 


United 


‘ Congress of . Ind a: 
Plan Poneins Industrial Mine Seen - ea No Union Total! 
of Labor | Organiza- | Workers hoo Unions 
tions District 50 
Company or plant-wide 64 47 5 Q 20 5 143 
Departmental......... 60 73 6 Q Q1 g 164 
Occupational.......... 18 12 7 2 8 1 48 
Divisional’. 2.2 es a: 6 5 1 3 2 7A 17 
Not stipulated....... 4 2 = Whi 2 6 14 


‘Many of the companies have different types of seniority plans in operation in their various plants. 


tions insist on the same terms for veter- 
ans and nonveterans alike in collective- 
bargaining agreements. 

Table 2 indicates the various types of 
seniority plans applying in most cases to 
veterans and nonveterans alike. 

How to decide which one to reemploy 
for the job which has been filled by two 
or more men who have served in the 
military forces is not made very clear by 
the original Selective Service law, by 
190-A, or by union agreements. Many 
collective-bargaining agreements contain 
the provision that the principle of senior- 
ity shall apply to the extent that the 
worker with the most ability on the job 
shall be employed. But if Veteran A, 
with the longest seniority, is deemed less 
capable than Veteran B or Veteran C, 
and one of the latter is rehired, the de- 
cision comes into direct conflict with the 
requirements of the Selective Service law. 
Yet such action within an _ individual 
plant or company is regarded by many 
branches of labor and industry as being 
in keeping with the spirit and practice of 
collective bargaining. 


TEMPORARY WORKER DEFINED 


Another problem concerns the matter 
of “temporary workers.” The Selective 
Service Administration has stated that 
the question of whether veterans left 
“temporary” or “permanent” jobs to en- 
ter service depends on “the actual scope 
and purpose of the hiring, the circum- 
stances of employment, the employment 
agreement, express or implied, written or 
oral. . . . the terms and provisions of a 
collective-bargaining agreement under 
which the veteran may have been hired 
must be weighed as evidence.” 


the Armed Forces before completing the 
first year of employment are ‘temporary 
employees.’ Also, all employees hired after 
September’ 1, 1940, for and used exclu- 
sively on new jobs created by and ex- 
pressly for production of war materials 
are technically ‘temporary employees.’ ” 

Another metal trades company says 
that a “temporary employee is one who 
has been employed seasonally, who has a 
job which is not continuous, or who takes 
the place of an absent employee, in- 
cluding employees in the Armed Forces.” 

An Eastern mass production industry 
states: 

“Any employee hired for a job that 
was strictly on a war contract has been 
considered a ‘temporary’ employee.” 
A company with many branches, deal- 

ing with a vital war and peacetime raw 
material, provides this definition: 


“A temporary employee is (1) any 
person who was hired for a definite, 
temporary period of time or (2) any 
person who took a job made vacant by 
an employee entering service. In the lat- 
ter case, employee may qualify as hav- 
ing held a permanent job if there had 
been sufficient normal turnover (ex- 
cluding entries into Armed Forces) dur- 
ing his military leave of absence.” 


A representative of this company de- 
scribes the way the system works: 


“The plan we are now using to de- 
termine temporary and permanent em- 
ployees is working out satisfactorily 
and has caused very little trouble up 
to this point. This is true in spite of 
the fact that during the past eighteen 
months there have been cases in some 
of our plants where reductions in forces 
were necessary, and in some cases veter- 
ans were reinstated or retained in their 
positions while nonveterans with great- 
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er seniority were demoted or laid off.” 
From a Michigan plant: 


“For the purposes of considering re- 
employment rights of a veteran, the 
company uses a liberal interpretation 
of the definition of temporary as out- 
lined in Selective Service Local Board 
Memorandum 190-A, Part III, Para- 
graph 4. This policy is believed to be 
the meaning of the reemployment pro- 
vision of the Selective Service Act of 
1940. There are indications that the 
union here has a different interpreta- 
tion of the reemployment law. In the 
administration of this policy, the com- 
pany expects to be guided by court 
decisions on the reemployment law.” 


From a railroad: 


“A temporary employee is one who 
has been employed to replace a man en- 
tering the service. If a man was em- 
ployed to replace a service man and 
he, in turn, was inducted into service, 
he will be classified as a temporary em- 
ployee, but every effort will be made to 
provide him with work of some type.” 


This theme was echoed by a number of 


companies engaged in various industrial 
operations. 
From a large utility: 
“While all employees hired since 
May 1, 1942, have been informed that 
their employment was for the duration 


of the present national emergency, no 
other distinction between regular and 
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temporary employees has been made.” 


An important Canadian metal products 
company states: 


“Every new employee when hired is 
classified as a temporary employee. Af- 
ter being continuously employed for a 
period of twelve months, an employee 
shall be classified as a regular employee. 
. . . Temporary employees prior to en- 
listment become regular employees if 
company service, plus military service, 
is greater than twelve months.” 


A leading textile firm sets forth its 
policy as follows: 


“Reasonable effort will be made to 
reinstate temporary employees return- 
ing from military service, although they 
are not covered by the Selective Service 
Act. Employees temporarily trans- 
ferred to fill vacancies arising from mil- 
itary service shall return to their for- 
mer department with accumulated sen- 
iority when the replaced employee re- 
turns.” 


With the termination of World War II, 
jobs and the question of seniority become 
more vital than ever before. Many jobs 
have disappeared, thus creating a situa- 
tion where seniority can play no part. 
Other jobs have been decisively changed 
in their requirements even though the 
job titles in some instances remain the 
same. In such cases, veterans may be 
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told that seniority does not apply, since 
they do not have the “ability” needed for 
the revised job. Union members insist 
that the “superseniority” for veterans out- 
lined in 190-A is inferior to the straight 
seniority clauses negotiated into union 
contracts, an opinion upheld \by many em- 
ployers. This conflict over determination 
of seniority adds to the complexity of the 
entire situation. 

The President, in an address to Con- 
gress, has asked for clarification of fed- 
eral government policy in relation to the 
Selective Service law, so that the re- 
employment rights of veterans may be 
defined. It is evident, however, that 
in many local situations the problems of 
seniority have already been met through 
consultations and agreements locally by 
representatives of labor and management. 
This is especially true of industries which 
have not been affected by postwar cut- 
backs. But in “war baby” industries, 
where cutbacks have caused mass lay- 
offs, the picture has not been so bright, 
Experienced observers of the labor-rela- 
tions scene declare that only where there 
is a high degree of employment can the 
principle of seniority in its most com- 
plete form be worked out to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. 


AsRAHAM A. DESsER 
Management Research Division 


Vacations for Returned Servicemen 


NATION-WIDE survey of vacation 

policy for returning service men and 
women has just been made by THE 
ConFERENCE Boarp. In many of the 
eighty-three companies* which cooperated 
the vacation policy for returned service- 
men is more liberal than for regular em- 
ployees and does not reflect their regular 
vacation policies. Some companies which 
have an established policy, nevertheless 
deviate from it in individual cases. 


‘Vacation policies for returned servicemen were given 
brief coverage in a Supplement to The Management Re ord, 
May, 1945, under the title “Vacation Policy in 1945. 


*Including employees granted leaves of absence for duty 
in the Maritime Service. 


3A breakdown of the 83 cooperating companies according 
to type of business: 


No. of Companies 


Pere ee 


nking, insurance and investments........ : 
Seana citar creme Siete | 
—_— eee ee ~ 

MMTABAICALIONG « crsieisie » 6)ais winter sseipis'e © sein sie 
Department store and mail-order house..... 2 
Electrical equipment..........+2+++00++0+ 7 
Food and dairy products.........-++++++++ 12 


Heavy machinery and metals.............. u 


eee ene Pee ee 


Sixty-one of the companies, or 73.5%, 
indicate that they have an established pol- 
icy for granting vacations to returning 
servicemen. Among the companies an- 
swering “yes,” one requires the veteran 
to have five or more years’ seniority, in- 
cluding military service; one specifies that 
its policy is in effect for the union-con- 
tract year only; and another requires a 
trial work period to be completed before 
vacation eligibility based on service sen- 
iority is authorized. Still another requires 
a veteran to have been employed one year 
prior to entering the service. Among com- 


Mining. seep tren enews peteeeees eee ees as 
Office machinery and equipment. 


ORF ais crc iee i letclatelnnegeiaccieiabergnie 
Paper and lumber 

no manufacturers... Riese 
Precision instruments..........++++ssenee+ 3— 
Publishers and printers.........+++e+eee0e 


panies answering “no,” one considers each 
case individually, and another has a 
union contract which stipulates a vaca- 
tion only after a serviceman has been re- 
employed a year. A company which shuts 
down its factory for two weeks in July 
to give a vacation to all employees grants 
one week’s pay to veterans having six 
months’ prior service and two weeks’ pay 
to veterans with twelve months’ prior serv- 
ice. Another company provides for vet- 
erans by means of a long-established pol- 
icy pertaining to extended leaves of ab- 
sence. 
Maritime Service 

Fifty-two, or 85.3%, of the sixty-one 
cooperating companies’ who have estab- 
lished vacation policies extend their va- 


cation benefits for returning servicemen 
to cover employees who joined the Mari- 


‘time Service. One company grants special 


vacation benefits if the employee was 
1Three companies did not answer this question. ° 
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given leave to join the Maritime Service; 
in another company the employee must 
have been in the Maritime Service, as 
separate and distinct from the merchant 
marine. 


VACATION ALLOWANCE 


Among the sixty-one companies, there 
is much variation in both the amount of 
vacation allowed during the first year of 
return and the requirements necessary 
before the vacation is granted. 


Full Vacation 


Fifty-six companies indicate that they 
grant a returned serviceman a full va- 
cation providing certain requirements are 
met. (See Table 1 for major differences.) 
Twenty-six of these companies specify 
that the veteran must return prior to 
or before the conclusion of the regular 
vacation season. One company advises 
that the combined prior service in the 
company and in military service warrants 
one week’s vacation for six months or 


Table 1: Requirements for Grant 


of Full Vacation 
No. % Com- 
Com- panies 


panies |Reporting 


Veteran must return before end 


of vacation period.......... 26 46.2 
Veteran must return before end 
| of calendar or vacation year. 14 25 
Veteran must work specified 
period of time after return. . . ll 19.8 
Companies with other plans... 5 9 
otal eerie: 56 100 


more of service and two weeks’ vacation 
for four years or more of service. Another 
company handles each case on its indi- 
vidual merits but generally tries to grant 
the full vacation if the employee returns 
prior to the vacation season. A railroad 
company specifies that the serviceman 
must return at least six months before the 
end of the current vacation year in order 
to qualify for a vacation in that year and 
must have worked eighty days or more in 
the vacation year in which he entered the 
service. In this company a veteran re- 
turning during the last six months of a va- 
cation year qualifies for a full vacation in 
the year following, provided he had per- 
formed service of one hundred sixty days 
during the vacation year prior to induc- 
tion. 

In fourteen of the fifty-six companies 
the veteran will receive a full vacation if 
he returns any time before the end of the 
calendar year. One company states that 
“if insufficient time remains within the 
calendar year to take the full vacation, 


tMen in the Maritime Service have graduated from a 
 eabrate t ed hp to ese bs Siew ab direc- 
n e Uni i 
part of the merchant marine, Seba ers becoming 
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then that portion may be taken which 
does remain.” Another of the companies 
has adopted the policy of granting a full 
vacation generally any time before the 
end of the year but reserves the right to 
judge each case individually. Another 
company “sometimes” gives pay in lieu of 
vacation under these circumstances, 
while another will not give a returned 


serviceman a full vacation before starting 


work unless he by chance reports for 
work late in December. One company 
has incorporated in its policy the proviso 
that the returned veteran may choose 
between one month’s full salary and no 
vacation or two weeks’ salary and two 
weeks’ vacation irrespective of the date 
of return. 

Five companies have miscellaneous 
plans in determining the conditions under 
which a returned serviceman may receive 
a full vacation the year of his return: 

Company A: At the discretion of the de- 
partment head. 

Company B: In addition to the regular va- 
cation authorized the year of return, men 
with service in United States only are 
granted one week and men with foreign 
service two weeks before starting work. 

Company C: A full vacation is granted but 
on the basis of the serviceman’s original 
date of employment rather than calendar 


year. 

Company D: Full vacation is granted on 
basis of return within the first six months 
of the vacation year: May 1 to April 30 for 
salaried employees; February 1 to Janu- 
ary 31 for hourly employees. 

Company E: Full vacation is granted, pro- 
vided the returned veteran reports for 
work before December 1. 

The remaining eleven of the fifty-six 
companies granting a full vacation have 
indicated only that a specified period of 
time must elapse before such a vacation 
can be taken, regardless of when the vet- 
eran returns. In addition to these eleven 
companies, three of the companies grant- 
ing ‘full vacation only if the veteran re- 
turns prior to the vacation season also re- 
quire a specified period of time. The fol- 
lowing breakdown shows the periods of 
time required: 


Period of Time No. of Companies 
Grmon ths. Gs sores as mide ee 3 
Simonths'se, fen ticinahs ee ars Pantene 3 
(AO Cy We eee ars Crys eee Oe eee 1 
LNG ENA RS ARI aN a” ines 1 
Lb00hourssr. sts ace es ee ee 1 
OOO OUrsH Aan 1 
G00 hours 6 ee eee 1 
TGO hours ss -aciswitustaeciuccnamere ee 1 
Must work 60% of pay periods in that 

VERDI scree ia ek os ne 
Notsspecified .48..52..c0 arene eee 1 
Bo) 1 eet amg in rs 14 


One company will waive its time re- 
quirement “in extraordinary  circum- 
stances,” and in another the plant mana- 


ger can, at his discretion, reduce the num- 
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ber of hours required. One company spe- 
cifying six months will “reduce the re- 
quired period if the employee was in the 
service less than six months to whatever 
period of time he was absent.” The com- 
pany requiring 1,000 hours may allow a 
returned veteran one-half week after 200 
hours. 


Partial Vacation 


Five of the sixty-one companies indi- 
cating some form of established vacation 
policy for returned servicemen have plans 
in which only a partial vacation is grant- 
ed. These are identified as follows: 


Company A 
A previously employed veteran re- 
turning to work between December 1 
and April 30 is entitled to one week only. 
Anyone returning after May 1 will be 
given a few days in the late fall. 


Company B 
A returning veteran receives credit 
for time in the service in determining 
how much vacation he will receive. If 
he received a vacation or vacation pay 
for the year in which he entered the 
Armed Services, he will not receive any 
vacation in the year of his return and 
must wait until the next calendar year. 

Company C 
A returned veteran is entitled to 5% 
of his earnings during the vacation year 
(April 1 to March 31) and one week’s 
vacation if that per cent is equal to one 
week’s pay. If he did not work more 
than nine months in this vacation year 

period, he gets no vacation 


Company D 

The returned serviceman gets no va- 
cation the year he returns and must 
work one hundred sixty days to have 
full pay on his vacation the following 
year. However, if he comes in too late 
in the year to work one hundred sixty 
days, he will be credited with the re- 
mainder so as to have a full vacation 
the following year but will be paid only 
that proportion actually worked. 


Company E 
(A large mail-order house) 


“Employees returning from military 
service do not have any accumulated 
vacation credit. Payment in cash for 
all earned vacation is made at the time 
the employee leaves for the Armed 
Forces (provided he has been with the 
company one year and is entitled to the 
vacation benefit) . 

“After reassignment, the following 
vacation policy is now in effect: 

“Vacation for Military Absentee 
with more than 1 Year Continuous 
Service at Time of Leaving. When em- 
ployee reaches his vacation anniversary 
date, he will be entitled to all unpaid 
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vacation accumulated since he returned 
to the active payroll in accordance with 
the company’s vacation policy. The em- 
ployee’s vacation anniversary date does 
not change by reason of his military 
service. Example: 
“Employee’s adjusted 
ployment date. Y. i525, 605 1/1/36 
Transferred to military leave 
of absence (paid all accumu- 
lated vacation) ........... 7/1/41 
Reassigned to active payroll. .5/1/44 
Next vacation anniversary 
ELC dee IR INIei niscerarsraisie 1/1/45 
Eight months’ service accumu- 
lated between 5/1/44 and 
1/1/45. Employed entitled 
to one and 2/6ths of a weeks’ 
PSIG EVACALION ON saa. <5 ccs 1/1/45 
Entitled to 1/6th of a week’s 
pay for each month of con- 
tinuous service thereafter. 


“Vacation for Military Absentee 
with less than 1 year of Service at Time 
of Leaving. When the employee reaches 
his vacation anniversary date, he will 
be entitled to all vacation accumulated 
from his adjusted employment date to 
his anniversary date, excluding the time 
he was on military leave, in accordance 
with the company’s vacation policy. The 
employee’s vacation anniversary date 
does not change by reason of his mili- 
tary service. Example: 

“Employee’s adjusted em- 

ployment date .......... 11/15/41 

Transferred to military leave 

of absence (not paid accu- 

mulated vacation)....,. 9/15/42 
Reassigned to active payroll. 5/15/44 
Next vacation anniversary 


Alero aor ee es 11/15/44 
Ten months’ service accumu- 

lated between 11/15/41 

BG «elec Meike Co ee 9/15/42 


Six months’ service accumu- 
lated between 5/15/44 and 11/15/44 
On 11/15/44 employee will be en- 
titled to 1 week’s vacation for first 12 
months’ accumulated service and 
1/6th of a week for each month ac- 
cumulated in addition. In this ex- 
ample employee would be entitled to 
1 and 4/6ths weeks’ vacation on 
11/15/44.” | 
A sixth company, a railroad, previously 
discussed under full vacation allowance, 
grants a partial vacation to a returned 
veteran who qualifies for vacation during 
the year of.his return but who received 
a partial vacation for time worked dur- 
ing the vacation year of induction. The 
employee will be allowed the difference 
between the partial vacation granted be- 
fore induction and a full vacation, to be 
taken during the year of his return. 


ACCUMULATED VACATION 


The sixty-one companies were asked if 
an employee could accumulate vacation 
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time. Only two companies permit vaca- 
tion time to be accumulated in excess of 
the authorized vacation due him the year 
of his return. Two companies state that 
two weeks’ maximum vacation is the com- 
pany policy for all employees. 


GRADUATED VACATION PLANS 


Fifty-one companies indicate that time 
in the Armed Forces counts in determining 
vacation seniority, two companies have 
no graduated vacation plan, and two 
companies did not answer the question. 

Fifty-four of the 61 companies do not 
allow an authorized vacation to a re- 
turned serviceman to be carried over to 
the following year. An exception might 
be made by one of these companies upon 
the approval of the “Artery Head or Per- 
sonnel Director.” Six companies allow a 
vacation to be carried over to the follow- 
ing year, although two of them indicate 
that it could be done at the convenience 
of the company only, while one company 
allows it only on “the approval of the 
store manager, covering special circum- 
stances.” One company did not answer 
the question. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
AGREEMENTS 


“Does your vacation policy for returned 
servicemen appear in your collective-bar- 
gaining agreement?” This question was 
asked of the sixty-one companies. Thirty- 
three, or 54.1%, report that it does not. 


_Ten companies, or 16.4%, have incorpo- 


rated their returned veterans’ vacation 
policy into their collective-bargaining 
agreement, although two of them explain 
that this refers to their permanent em- 
ployees only. Another one reveals that 
a special agreement was drawn up. Six- 
teen companies, or 26.2%, do not have any 
bargaining unit and one company did not 
answer the question. 


SERVICEMEN NOT PREVIOUSLY. 
EMPLOYED 


Many World War II veterans seek em- 
ployment with companies for which they 
were not previously working prior to en- 
tering the service. But only one of the 
companies cooperating in this survey re- 
ports that it gives any special vacation 
benefits to a veteran not previously em- 
ployed. In this one instance, one week’s 
vacation is allowed a newly employed 
veteran before starting work if he served 
only in the United States, and two weeks’ 
vacation if he was overseas. The other 
companies report that a newly’ employed 
veteran is given the same vacation bene- 
fits as any other new employee. 
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PAY IN LIEU OF VACATION 


Only one of the sixty-one companies 
with an established vacation policy re- 
quires a returned serviceman to accept 
additional pay in lieu of vacation time the 
first year of his return. Fifty-six com- 
panies do not require pay in lieu of vaca- 
tion, although one qualified its. statement 
by saying it might be done “if exceptional 
business conditions required it.” Another 
company has abandoned such a policy 
since the war ended. Three companies in- 
dicate that pay in lieu of vacation is 
either optional or depends on individual 
circumstances. 


SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


None of the reporting companies indi- 
cates any differentiation between wage 
earners and salaried employees in grant- 
ing vacation benefits to returned service- 
men. In actual practice, however, va- 
cation allowances are not uniform because 
hourly paid workers usually operate under 
a separate vacation policy from that ap- 
plying to salaried employees. Neverthe- 
less, no differentiation is made with re- 
spect to an individual’s military service. 
One company reports that there is a differ- 
ent vacation year for: wage earners and 
salaried employees for all. employees re- 
gardless of military service. 

On the whole, the present vacation 
policy survey for returned servicemen 
seems to be much better established than 
it was several months ago, although a 
few of the companies cooperating indicate 
that their policies may be further liberal- 
ized in the immediate future. 


Wurm N. Damesy 
Management Research Division 


Union Welfare Funds 


An increasing number of unions are de- 
manding the incorporation of welfare 
funds in their agreements. These funds 
are accumulated through employer’s con- 
tributions of 2% or 3% of payroll and 
are used to provide life insurance, sick 
benefits and hospitalization and surgical 
benefits for union members. In the case 
of the newspaper handlers’ strike in New 
York City, the National War Labor Board 
denied the demand of the union for such 
a fund. The painters’ union in New York 
City has been successful in obtaining an 
agreement whereby the employers con- 
tribute 8% of payroll for life insurance, 
health and accident, and hospitalization 


benefits. The fund is administered jointly 


by the employers’ association and the 
union. 
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Company Policy on Employee Patents 


NDER the stimulus of wartime 

production and the increased use 
of suggestion systems, many companies 
have found it advantageous to establish 
a definite patent policy in handling the 
inventions of their employees. Although 
they vary as to the form of agreement 
and methods of compensation, there is 
general realization that uniform handling 
of inventions originated by employees is 
advisable. 

Of the 81 companies* cooperating with 
Tur CoNnFERENCE Boarp in its study of 
patent policy, 68, or 84%, require that 
some or all of their employees sign a 
patent agreement at the time of employ- 
ment. Thirteen, or 16% have the employee 
sign some form of agreement either at the 
time the patent application is made or 
when the patent is granted. Thirty-seven 
of the companies requiring the signing of 
a patent agreement at the time of em- 
ployment indicate that agreements are re- 
quested only of administrative and techni- 
cal personnel, such as company executives, 
supervisors and foremen, and engineers, 
designers and laboratory assistants. Sixty- 
eight of the companies use only one form 
of agreement, while four companies have 
a separate form for technical and non- 
technical personnel. Nine companies have 
no regularly used patent form. 

Companies have varying policies as to 
the period a patent agreement with an em- 
ployee is to run. With forty com- 
panies, the agreement ends with the ter- 
mination of employment, but patent rights 
are retained by twenty-nine companies for 
various periods beyond the end of employ- 
ment. Twelve companies did not reply to 
this question. (See Table 1.) 


COMPENSATION 


The amount of compensation also varies 
among the eighty-one companies. Forty- 
three of them do not pay the employee 
any specified sum for the use of patent 
rights for the reason that the employee 
has been hiréd for that purpose and it 
is considered part of his job, or be- 
cause the employee is recompensed 
through a suggestion-system bonus, or by 
promotion or wage increase. One com- 
pany reports that a specified sum is paid 
“sometimes” (see Table 2). 

1Machinery and metals companies, 24; transportation, 3; 


instruments, 12; chemical, 7; oil, 6; electrical, 5; aircraft, 
textiles, 2; rubber, 3; and miscellaneous, 13 


AGREEMENT WITH REFERENCE TO EMPLOYMENT 


Inasmuch 03 ms Company is engaged in the manufacture 
and marketing of =e ES and kindred produets and is further 
engaged in the development of various novel processes, methods, apparatus and 
formas applicable to the manufacture of 2 EE and kindred 
products it is essential for tho protection of the company's business that an 
agreement as to the terms of employment be observed. 


The END Company, the Employer, and » 
the Employee, have therefore agreed on the following terms of employment as botween 


the Employer and Employee. 


The employee, being directly charged with the testing of raw 
materials and finished products and/or research and development of new and novel 
and kindred products, will in the course of his employ- 
ment come in contact with secret matters, formulas, confidential records and ree 
search work of the eanployer. 


In consideration of the terms of employment and the salary or wages 
heretofore paid and hereafter to be paid to the employee by the employer, the 
employee agrees, that all discoveries, inventions and improvements which the 
employee during the period of his employment heretofore has made or ‘conceived or 
which hereafter he may make or conoeive during the period of his employment, or 
during the period of ninety days following the termination of his employment and 
which relate to the manufacture or formulation of qi ond 
kindred products, or with any matters which have been heretofore, or which may 
become during such employment, the subjeot of investigation or research by or on 
behalf of the employer, or in which it may become interested during such employment, 
together with such patent applications and patents as may be obtained thereon in 
this and foreign countries shall bo the sole and exclusive property of the employer, 
its assigns or nominees; and the employee agrees at any time at the expense of the 
employer to furnish 111 information in his possession, and to give testimony con- 
cerning any or all of such discoveries, inventions or improvements and to execute 
and deliver any and all applications for patents and all other instruments which the 
employer shall deem necessary for use in applying for, obtaining or maintaining 
Letters Patent of the United States or foreign countries and for use in assigning, 
conveying and securing to the employer or its assigns or nominees the sole and exe 
clusive right, title and interest in and to said discoveries, inventions, improve- 
ments, applications and patents. 


The employee further agrees that he will not directly or indirectly 
disclose, use, patent or publish either during the term of his employment or 
subsequently thereto, any secret or confidential information, secret processes or 
formulas of the employer whether developed by the employee or obtained in the 
aati of his employment wnless he first shall secure the written consent of the 
employers 


Seer baeecreetees that in the event any provision or portion of this 
agreement s eld to be ineffeotive or invalid, the remaini 4 
portions shall remain binding. - m fps mes 


ee 


There is the further matter of paying 3. Ist $1,000 or part pays 30%. 

the employee some percentage of income 2nd $2,000 or part pays 25%. 
derived by the company from the use of any further sum pays 20%...... 1 
his invention. Sixty-five of the eighty-one 4. 10% of outside income from patent 
companies, or 80% of them, do not pay up to $5,000 and graduated there- 
rank-and-file employees on a percentage after veeee I 
basis, most of them giving instead a 5. 10% until amount paid reaches 
bonus, a wage increase or promotion. $5,000. 5% until another $5,000. 
Fourteen, or 17%, of the companies grant Paid 274% until another $10,000. 
employees a percentage of income as fol- Paid 1% on any amount after that. 1 
lows: 6. 10% of net savings for Ist year 


; P or 5% of gross savings for first year 
hd / 0 tot AOiacteadlanspriestpavabls gal 
ae pari ee ap ie : whichever is greater............. 1 


: 7. 80% of any income derived up to 
2. 10% of net savings to company.. 38 $20,000 and 9% thereafter. . eh feel 


Cr? eae 


PORM &F.2 7-42 


EMPLOYEE'S INVENTION AGREEMENT 


THIS AGREEMENT, made ULE scetcatres  ELTar a O ecc ALR Bea iae , between 
- on COMPANY, a Delaware corporation, First Party, herein called “Company”, (the word “Company” 
wherever used herein shall include said (Company and all companies which are now or hereafter 


may be subsidiaries of or controlled by Tide Water Associated Si Company), and 


Second Party, herein called “Employee”, 
Walt NESS bl. 


WHEREAS, Employee is employed by Company and has the opportunity of using Company’s tools, appliances and 
facilities, and is desirous of continuing said employment; 


NOW, THEREFORE, in consideration of the premises and of said employment and the salary paid therefor, the parties 
agree as follows: 


1. Employee agrees, while in the employ of Company, to use his best endeavors and skill in perfecting and devising pro- 
cesses, apparatus and products pertaining, relating or applicable in any way to the S98 industry or to any business or 
investigation in which Company is, or hereafter may be, engaged or interested, and fully and promptly to disclose same, and 
any improvements thereof, in writing to Company, its duly accredited agents or assigns, including any which, either solely or 
in collaboration with others, he has heretofore devised, invented or discovered since his employment by Company, or any 
which he may, solely or in collaboration with others, hereafter devise, invent or discover, during his employment by Com- 
pany; and further agrees, on demand by Company and without further consideration, to execute applications thereon for 
Letters Patent, whether original or substitutes therefor or renewals, divisions, continuations or reissues thereof, throughout 
the world, together with proper assignments conveying to Company, or its assigns, the entire right, title and interest therein 
and thereto, including all such discoveries and inventions, whether patented or not, and all patents and patent or other rights 
arising therefrom; and if Employee fails or refuses to execute such applications, Company may do so, either in its own name 
or in the name of Employee, and for that purpose Employee hereby appoints Company as his attorney in fact to execute such 
applications and/or assignments in accordance with the laws of any country wherein any or all of such patent applications 
shall be filed. All expenses incident to the preparation, prosecution and siling of such applications and assignments, shall be 
borne by Company, but Company shall be under no obligation to protect by patent any such invention, discovery, improve- 
ment or device, except at its own discretion and to such extent as Company shall deem desirable. 


2. Employee agrees, on Company’s request, to testify-in any proceeding or suit which may arise in connection with his 
sole or joint inventions, and to do or cause to be done any and all acts and to execute any and all documents which Company 
may deem necessary or desirable for the full protection of said inventions; any expense attendant upon such proceedings or 
suits to be borne by Company. Company agrees to pay Employee at the rate of forty dollars ($40.00) per day for time actu- 
ally given by Employee at Company’s request while attending taking of testimony after termination of his employment by 
Company. 


3. Employee agrees not to divulge to any third party, either during his employment or thereafter, any information, 
confidential or otherwise, obtained by him while in the Company’s employment, relating to the business of Company or to 
any of its processes, apparatus or products, or to any of the inventions, discoveries, processes, apparatus or products covered 
hereby. 


Upon termination of employment, Employee agrees to turn over to Company all notes, memoranda, notebooks, draw- 
ings and records in connection with anything done-by him during his employment; it being agreed that same and all infor- 
mation contained therein are at all times the sole property of Company. 


4. This agreement shall inure to the benefit of and shall be binding upon Company and its successors and assigns and 
Employee, his heirs, representatives, executors, administrators, successors and assigns. Company may assign this agreerhent, 
either in whole or in part, or any inventions, applications, patents or patent rights hereunder, either in whole or in part. 


Wherever necessary to the context, the singular shall include the plural. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties have executed this agreement as of the day and year first above written. 
GB COMPANY 


|B fico es eee aD ES SE ee eS 
Vice President 


Witness to signature of 


. Atidis ae ONO) AN ee De ntl 
sia to Secretary FIRST PARTY. 


eeeeceeeneee wees ncecenccnncercerececerceresceserseccnnnncsancocceeneccsssasocscsnsccsnasesesssesenense es ee 


SECOND PARTY 


voce cccesrcnnsceccsccenecsccccecccnccresccnscscowsnsoneseccesocoas~“"sceeeres 
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0h 
INVENTION AGREEMENT 


AGREEMENT entered into by and between So! CORPORATION (hereinafter called 


be Company),. and ES ________ (hereinafter called Employee), WITNESSETH: 
In consideration of the mutual undertakings hereinafter set forth the parties hereto do-hereby agree as follows: 
1. The Employee agrees: 


(a) To disclose promptly in writing to the Company’s Patent Department or’ to such persom as the Company: may 
designate, all inventions and improvements heretofore or hereafter made, developed, perfected, devised or conceived 
by the Employee either solely or in collaboration with others during the Employee’s employment by. the Company, 
whether or not during regular working hours, relating to [ND atid the manufacture thereof, or relating in any 
Way to @ERMMNEENEE the business, developments or products of: the Company; and if so requested by the Company, to 
assign, transfer and convey to the Company all right, title and interest in and to. all such inventions and improvements; 


(b) At the request and expense of the Company, to make, execute and deliver ‘any-and all application papers, assign- 
ments or instruments, and to perform or cause to be performed: such other lawful acts as the Company may deem 
desirable or, necessary in making or prosecuting applications, domestic or foreign, for patents and teissues and extensions 
thereof, and to assist and cooperate (without expense to him) with the Company or its representatives in any contro- 
versy or legal proceedings relating to said inventions and improvements, or the patents which may be procured thereon; 
(c) To regard and preserve as confidential all information pertaining to the Company’s business- or’ that may be 
obtained by the Employee from specifications, drawings, blue prints, reproductions-and other sources, and not to publish 
or disclose either during the term of employment or subsequent thereto, without the-written approval of the Company, 
such or any other confidential information obtained by the Employee while in the employment of the Company. 


2. The Company, if it considers any invention or improvement reported by the Employee pursuant to paragraph 1 
hereof to be of substantial value and patentable, will, after completing its investigation in regard thereto, award and pay 
to the Employee the sum of Ten Dollars. ($10.00). 


3. The Company, if it elects to acquire any invention or improvement referred to in paragraph 1 hereof, agrees: 


(a) To notify the Employee of its election so to do within nine months from the date of the complete disclosure. 
of such invention or improvement to the Company: 


(b) To pay all expenses in connection with the preparation and prosecution of patent applications in the United 
States of America and all foreign countries wherein the Company may desire to obtain patents; 


(c) To pay the Employee an additional cash award of Forty Dollars ($40.00) upon execution by Employee of 
applications for United States letters patent upon such invention or improvement, together with an assignment thereof 
to the Company; 


(d) To pay to the Employee.an additional cash award of Fifty Dollars ($50.00) if and when the Company obtains 
a United States patent om such invention or improvement, it being understood that no such award will be paid to 
the Employee in connection with the granting of any foreign patent; 


(e) To pay to the Employee for each of the Employee’s inventions additional compensation. consisting of a. per- 
centage of any income derived by the Company from any sale of such invention or part thereof, or from any royalties 
which the Company may collect from licenses to others, including those, if any, in an’ award by the Manufacturers Air- 
craft Association, Inc., for the use of such invention, on a sliding scale, as follows: 


Of the first $1,000 or part thereof... 30% 
Of-the next $1,000 or part thereof.................0000 25% 
Of any further sums in excess of $2,000............ 20% 


4. Ic is understood and agreed that the obligation of the Company to-make payments pursuant to paragraph 3(e) hereof 
shall continue during the life of any patent subject to this agreement notwithstanding termination of the Employee’s employ- 


ment with the Company, and that in the event of the Employee's decease, such payments will be made to his executors, admin- 
istrators or representatives. 


5. It is further understood and agreed that the Company,may sell such invention or improvement, or license the manu- 
facture thereof for such price or royalty as the Company in its sole judgment and discretion shall determine, or if the. 
Company elects so to do, grant royalty-free licenses for the use of such invention, or waive future royalties for a ‘definite 
or indefinite period of time on any license theretofore issued by the Company on a royalty basis, and that in any of such 
events, the Employee shall have no claim or claims against the Company, except to receive under the provisions of para- 
graph 3 (e) hereof the percentages above-set forth of such amounts as the Company shall collect through the sale of such 
invention or improvement or the issuance of licenses to use the same. 


6. If the Company shall fail to elect in writing that it desires to prosecute a patent application on any invention or improve- 
ment specified in paragraph 1 hereof within nine months following the complete: disclosure ‘thereof to the Company, then 
all rights of the Company in‘and to such invention or improvement shall revert to the Employee with the exception only 
that the Company shall have a paid-up non-exclusive license with respect thereto. 


7. Neither this agreement nor benefits hereunder are assignable by the Employee, but th isi 
ane Pa ie Geer pee ignable by ployee, but the terms and. provisions hereof 


Dated: 
Le Se el ie ie SA CO GE A Naa 
=— 19 
B 
Witness: is 
Se a en Employee 
Form G. 0. 2 
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8. 50% on sale of patent rights... ... 1 
9. Percentage given but no details.. 4 


Sixty-nine, or approximately 85%, of 
the cooperating companies report that 
they do not give bonuses to executives. 
Two of them have tried the bonus plan, 
but consider it unwise and have dropped 
it. Ten companies’ have some form of 
bonus plan for executives submitting pat- 
entable ideas, although many do it only in 
the case of unusual accomplishment; one 
company has a special fund for the pur- 
pose. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Patent matters are administered differ- 
ently by various companies, depending 
on the type of industry and the size of 
the business. Some of the cooperating 
companies administer patents on an in- 
formal basis as an additional function of 
management, while other companies em- 
ploy a full-time patent attorney, and 
in some cases maintain a patent depart- 
ment. Patent matters in some companies 
are handled by the legal department. In 29 
of the companies, they are handled by a 
patent committee made up of two or 
more company executives appointed by 
management from time to time or on a 
permanent basis.” Functions of such a 
committee include evaluation of the merit 
of a patent application, determination of 
the amount of compensation to which the 
employee is entitled, and assistance to 
the employee in the legal details of hav- 
ing an idea patented. A majority of the 
companies with patent committees pro- 
vide cooperative legal assistance. In the 
twenty-nine companies the executive per- 
sonnel of the patent: committees is as 
follows: 


Technical personnel’............... 19 
President (or vice-president) and 
patent Satltormey ano oss ee es 6 


Patent attorney and department 
heads 


President and treasurer............ 1 
President, vice-president and chief 
engmeer Gee eiteiai eo « ose a wicks = siais > 1 


Vice-president and works manager.. 1 

Thirty-two of the cooperating compa- 
nies report that patent matters are han- 
dled exclusively by one company execu- 
tive. In ten of the companies, it is the 
patent attorney; in seven, the executive, 
technical or production vice-president. 
The plant manager handles patent affairs 
in four companies, the president in three 
and the director of research in three others. 


1Two companies did not answer this Pairs 

Nineteen of the committees are established on a perma- 
nent basis and ten are appointed by one or more of the 
following: president, research director, executive officer, 
vice-president, chief engineer and patent attorney. 

SAdsinistration, production and sales executives, factory 
manager, personnel of legal, patent, research and develop- 
ment departments and engineers. 


" 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


Table 1: Duration of Postemployment 


24:7 


Table 2: Fixed Compensation Paid for 


Rights Use of Patent Rights 
Period No. i i . 
erio Crmipasies Amount of Fixed Compensation Coons 
S.monthssere ee, 2 S LOO Maire eee tr ere 14 
Gimonths. a.com: 50005 Sree ee eee. 8 
ASVOAR cette ntsc ertions Meiriechd We cams 6 QEI00 eer els ch ate e es wee 1 
e VCOIS AER, 5 Pontinemrate aseismic 6 PAU Us a rite amon ten aoe cetera 1 
SVOANS Treats cee uiedarssismrcnaie weak 5 1 10,00 cree x. castes ee carte 1 
Life of PAREN rec caren vee Pe he we 5 10.00 to engineers; $10.00-$100.00 
Time not specified.................. 1 others ee ene tho ee 1 
Total wenn o Peete eS Meee ie. 29 1.00 on assignment; $10.00 at issue. 1 


In five other companies they are the re- 
sponsibility, respectively, of the technical 
director, the chief engineer, the company 
secretary, the treasurer, and any major 
executive. 

In 20 of the companies, patent mat- 
ters are handled by other than a com- 
mittee or a major executive; that is, by 
the patent or legal division (15 compa- 
nies), the suggestion system (2), as a 
general function of management (1), by 
the research division (1), and by an out- 
side source (1). 

Although a large majority of the com- 
panies have their patent policy closely 
allied to the functions of their suggestion 
system, only two companies actually 
have their patent policy administered un- 
der the suggestion system. All the com- 
panies consider the administration of the 
patent policy to be a function of manage- 
ment, although two companies claim that 
the workers’ views are represented by the 
chief engineer on the committee and one 
company “tries out” patentable sugges- 
tions with the workers before making any 
decision. Only one company requires the 
employee to make application through an 
outside source. 


ATTITUDE OF WORKERS 


The companies were asked about their 
experiences with employee bargaining 
units. Although the answers, on the whole, 
appear conservative, several companies 
indicate that the unions hesitate to as- 
sist management in promoting patentable 
ideas for fear of job displacement. One 
company states that the bargaining unit 
has adopted a “gimme” attitude. It 
would appear from the replies that in 
five companies workers’ organizations have 
resisted the development of patentable 
ideas, in six the attitude has been one of 
indifference, and in eleven the unions 
have been cooperative. Forty-nine of the 
companies have had no experience in this 
connection, while six of the companies 
are unorganized. Four companies failed 
to answer the question. 


1[n this connection reference is made to Tae CoNFERENCE 
Boarn’s report, Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 48, “Em- 
ployee Suggestion Systems,” which may be helpful to com- 
panies desiring to stimulate patentable ideas. 


1.00 technical; $10.00 plus bonus— 
nontechnical cee ee ee 

20.00 on assignment; $50.00 at issue. 
50.00 on assignment; $50.00 at issue. 
25.00 on assignment; $25.00 at issue. 
1,00 on assignment; $ 5.00 at issue. 
25.00 on assignment; $50.00 at issue. 
Nominal sume tees ce oe on 


mt OD et et OD et et et 
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° 
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Many companies indicate that they try 
to arouse employee interest through their 
suggestion system (33 companies) , labor- 
management committee, discussions with 
union leaders, through publicizing employ- 
ees who have developed patentable ideas, 
(10 companies), through management 
staff meetings (1 company) and through 
publicity on bulletin boards. Bonuses, 
wage increases, and promotions are de- 
pended upon in 17 companies. Sixteen 
companies have no formal program and 
two companies consider the development 
of ideas as part of an employees job. Only 
a few of the companies express dissatis- 
faction with results in stimulating employ- 
ee interest in patentable ideas. 


SAMPLE AGREEMENTS 


The following is an excerpt from the 
employee application record of a large 
manufacturing concern which covers the 
subject of patents: 


“Compensation paid to the employ- 
ees of the company for services covers 
inventions and improvements, and the 
undersigned hereby agrees in consider- 
ation of such compensation, that every 
invention and improvement pertaining 
to the business of the company con- 
ceived or developed by him during the 
term of his employment is the property 
of the company, its successors or as- 
signs, and he agrees to disclose and on 
request to make assignment of such in- 
ventions and improvements to the com- 
pany, the company to pay the expense 
of securing the patents.” 


An agreement form in full reads as fol- 
lows: 


| eee ons C residing in ........ ot 
and employed by the ........ Manu- 
facturing Company, of ........ , asa 


SIO , hereby agree, in consider- 
ation of the salary or wages received 
and to be received by me while in said 
employ, to assign to said the ... 
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Manufacturing Company, or its nomi- 
nee, the entire rights, title and inter- 
est in and to any and all inventions 
which I may make while in such em- 
ploy which relate or in any way pertain 
to the products manufactured by said 
the Manufacturing Com- 
pany and to execute all such papers for 
perfecting said title or for obtaining a 
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patent or patents on any or all of said 
inventions in any country or countries, 
as may be requested of me by said the 
er ae Manufacturing Company or 
its nominee, all without further con- 
sideration than that hereinbefore stated. 


Wurium N. Damey 
Management Research Division 


Trends in Collective Bargaining 


Layoffs, Rehiring and Seniority 


Employees added to the work force of 
the Studebaker Corporation plant in 
South Bend, Indiana, after January 1, 
1939, are regarded as extra employees 
without seniority rights under the terms 
of a collective-bargaining agreement be- 
tween the company and Local No. 5, 
UAW (CIO). This agreement states that 
when the monthly production schedule 
of a department provides work for less 
than an average of thirty-two hours a 
week, the work force in the department 
shall be reduced after the first of the 
month so that the schedule will give em- 
ployees remaining actively on the job an 
average of at least a 32-hour work week. 
Shortages of material or other causes of a 
temporary nature shall not be sufficient 
reason for layoffs. 

Under this agreement, union stewards 
may work when 10% of their respective 
group is employed. Employees who are 
laid off because of a reduction of the 
work force or the elimination of a job 
“shall be transferred to and displace 
any junior employee on any job for which 
he, the laid-off employee, is qualified, pro- 
vided he makes written application to the 
Industrial Relations Department within 
thirty days from date of layoff. . 
failure to report within two days may 
mean the loss of a paid job but will 
not prevent another call. However, fail- 
ure to report within two weeks after be- 
ing notified by registered mail will cancel 
all company responsibility and employee’s 
rights.” Laid-off employees will be re- 
turned to work according to their ability 
to perform the available jobs and accord- 
ing to length of service. 

Employees may apply for leaves of ab- 
sence which the company will grant at 
its discretion for limited periods not to 
exceed one year and without extensions. 
The period they are away from the 
plant will be deducted from their senior- 
ity credit. Employees who are elected to 
union office or public office with the ap- 


proval of the local union are not affected 
by this seniority ruling and their leaves of 
absence may be extended. 


Discipline 

Union employees of a bus transpor- 
tation company that operates under an 
agreement with the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees (AFL) are not to 
be disciplined or dismissed from their jobs 
nor have entries made against their rec- 
ord until a full, written statement of 
charges has been prepared which the 
affected employee is entitled to see. An 
impartial investigation can be demanded 
by the employee within fifteen days after 
he has been discipline@ or dismissed from 
service. 

The agreement states that any union 
member against whom charges have been 
filed may have representatives of his 
.own choosing at the hearing and wit- 
nesses testifying on his behalf and his own 
stenographer. Investigations are to be- 
gin within five days after the demand 
therefore, and a written decision made 
within ten days after the investigation is 
concluded. The company is to furnish 
the member and the local union with a 
written transcript of all testimony. Deci- 
sions relating to the discipline or dis- 
charge of an employee may be appealed 
to higher officers of the company within 
thirty days from the date of the decision. 

Should the charge against a member 
be declared unfounded and without suf- 
ficient cause, his record is cleared and 
payment made for any loss of time in- 
curred, plus a reasonable amount for ex- 
penses. 


Bulletin Boards 


In recent years there has been an in- 
creasing demand by labor unions for bul- 
letin boards in strategic locations within 
plants or offices or space on existing bul- 
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letin boards. In many agreements it is 
stated that the supervisor or manager, 
and in some instances the personnel direc- 
tor, shall approve a union notice before 
it is put on the bulletin board provided 
by the company for that purpose. Some 
agreements state that the employer as- 
sumes no responsibility for the notice 
posted by the union. However, the es- 
tablishment of bulletin boards by em- 
ployers for union notices has become 
quite prevalent, with clauses in the union 
contract which state that nothing of a 
controversial nature shall be posted on 
the boards. 

A CIO office workers’ union has agreed 
in its contract with a life insurance com- 
pany on the following limitation of no- 
tices to be posted on a bulletin board with 
the proviso that “notices and announce- 
ments shall contain nothing political or 
reflecting upon any business, the em- 
ployer, its employees, or any labor or- 
ganization among its employees. The 
employer may request the grievance com- 
mittee to remove . . . any notices, an- 
nouncements or other material which 
would violate any of the provisions of 
this article.” Notices are to be limited 
to: 
1. Notices of union recreational and 
social affairs; 

2. Notices of union elections; 

8. Notices of union appointments and 
results of union elections; 

4. Notices of union meetings and activ- 
ities. 


State and Local Legislative 
Programs 


State federations of labor act as the 
voice of AFL unions in dealing with state 
departments of labor, state legislation and 
other matters affecting the social and 
economic welfare of the unions of work- 
ers who are affiliated. The state federa- 
tion works closely with the central labor 
body in each community. Central labor 
bodies, too, have legislative committees 
that work closely with state AFL head- 
quarters and oftentimes act as a legisla- 
tion agency for the unions -within the 
community before the city council or 
board of aldermen and various city agen- 
cles. 

The constitution of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor has a section 
relating to proposed AFL-supported leg- 
islation. The section reads: 


“On petition of any trade or craft 
affiliated with Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor, having three 
fourths of the local unions of said trade 
or craft requesting legislation in the 
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form of a bill to be presented to the 
Legislature in their behalf, and having 
in its embodiment the material welfare 
of its members, must receive the sup- 
port of this Federation which shall in- 
struct the Secretary-Treasurer-Legisla- 
tive Agent to do all in his power to 
effect its passage and enactment into 
law. Any petition or resolution re- 
quiring legislative action and enact- 
ment into law must receive three 
fourths vote of the State Federation of 
Labor convention before it can be 
designated as a ‘State Federation Bill.’” 


Union Stewards 


A noticeable trend in collective bargain- 
ing is to be seen in the incorporation 
of clauses into union contracts relating 
to the number of union stewards who 
serve the bargaining unit and rules gov- 
erning their activities. The following 
clause was taken from a collective-bar- 
gaining agreement at the Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation in Burbank, California. 


“As designated by the association, 
there shall be in all branches of the 
company stewards and senior stewards 
as follows: 

“For a branch which includes less 
than fifty (50) employees, one (1) 
senior steward. 

“For a branch which includes from 
fifty (50) to one hundred (100) em- 
ployees, two (2) stewards and one 
(1) senior steward. 

“For a branch which includes more 
than one hundred (100) employees, 
one (1) steward for each fifty (50) 
employees or fraction thereof and one 
(1) senior steward for each six (6) 
stewards or fraction thereof. 

“All stewards and senior stewards 
shall be employees of the company. 

“Once each year, at a time desig- 
nated by the association, the company 
shall permit all employees to vote on 
company property and during working 
hours for stewards to serve them for 
the coming year. The voting shall be 
conducted under rules and regulations 
as may be established by the associa- 
tion and subject to the approval of the 
company. 

“The number and location of the 
stewards and senior stewards may be 
adjusted by mutual agreement between 
the company and the association. Each 
adjustment shall be determined by the 
Employment Relations Committee. 

“In the event a steward or senior 
steward is transferred, the company 
will, in so far as is practicable, notify 
the association four (4) days in ad- 
vance, of the effective date of such 
transfer; in the event a steward or 
senior steward is terminated, the com- 
pany will, in so far as is practicable, 
notify the association fifteen (15) or 
more days in advance of the effective 
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date of termination, except when ter- 
mination is for cause or layoff. 

“Stewards and senior stewards may 
use a reasonable amount of time dur- 
ing working hours in the performance of 
their duties required in the administra- 
tion of this agreement, but shall in- 
form supervision if it is necessary for 
them to leave their work area.” 


Time Studies 


Although the attitude of many AFL 
and CIO labor leaders has become more 
favorable toward the principle of time 
study, there is still considerable contro- 
versy among some labor leaders and time- 
study engineers. The causes of the dif- 
ferences vary. In some instances, labor 
leaders voice dogmatic opposition to the 
entire principle of time study, in other 
cases labor, and sometimes management, 
objects to the method employed. Yet it 
is becoming evident that more and more 
union contracts contain clauses relating 
to time study. The following clause which 
appears in an appliance company’s collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement facilitates the 
correcting of production base rates that 
may have been incorrectly set or have be- 
come improper because of changing con- 
ditions. 


“Any bonus worker has a right, and 
it is his duty, after having worked on 
an operation for a reasonable time and 
after having made a sincere effort to 
earn bonus on such operation, if he 
then believes that the base thereon is 
unjust or improper, to notify his fore- 
man who in turn shall report promptly 
to the Time Study Department that 
a re-study is requested; or the workman 
may, if he prefers, make a request in 
writing for a re-study of such opera- 
tion, using the forms provided for that 
purpose, and making the same in trip- 
licate. Such request shall be signed 
and dated by the employee requesting 
such re-study. One copy shall be given 
to the foreman, who shall promptly 
send it to the Time Study Department, 
one copy shall be given to the work- 
man’s representative in the union and 
one copy shall remain in the book of 
such blank forms kept at the foreman’s 
desk. There shall be no criticism of 
or discrimination against any employee 
who requests in good faith that such 
a re-study be made. 

“When a request for a re-study is re- 
ceived by the Time Study Department, 
a time-study man shall, with help and 
cooperation of the operator, group lead- 
er, and setup man, obtain full and com- 


plete information pertaining to the op- 


eration, and shall not proceed with the 
re-study until it is agreed that the op- 
eration is properly set up and is being 
run in a sufficiently normal and ef- 
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ficient manner to permit a reasonably 
accurate determination of a fair pro- 
duction base rate. If the union de- 
sires, it may designate a representative 
to act as an observer while such a re- 
study is being taken. 

“Re-studies, as provided for herein, 
shall cover a sufficient period of time 
to obtain a measure of all the impor- 
tant factors involved, and shall be con- 
tinued until the operator agrees that 
a fair and complete time study has been 
made, and that all facts in connection 
therewith have been fully considered. 

“As soon as practical after the com- 
pletion of such re-study and the compu- 
tation thereof, the worker who re- 
quested the re-study shall be notified 
of the results. 

“Tf the worker is still dissatisfied the 
matter should be handled ‘through the 
regular grievance procedure as pro- 


vided.” 


Canadian Labor News 


The Collective Agreement Act of the 
Province of Quebec provides that where 
a collective-bargaining agreement has been 
entered into, either side may apply to the 
Minister of Labor of Quebec to have the 
terms of the agreement made binding by 
him throughout the Province or within a 
certain district on all employers or em- 
ployees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. 

Thirty days are allowed for the filing of 
objections following which an “Order in 
Council” may be passed granting the ap- 
plication with or without changes as con- 
sidered advisable by the Provisional Min- 
ister of Labor. The collective-bargaining 
agreement is administered and enforced 
by a committee representing both parties. 

This law gives impetus to industry- 
wide collective bargaining even though the 
workers of small sections of the industry 
may be organized into unions. 


ApraHaM A. DeEssER 
Management Research Division 


New Guaranteed Employ- 
ment Plan 


The first employment guarantee plan 
to be included in a contract in the steel 
industry since the union began its drive 
for the annual wage was announced in 
Steel Labor for August, 1945. In the 
agreement made between the United Steel- 
workers of America and the Wildman 
Manufacturing Company of Norristown, 
Pennsylvania, the company guarantees a 
minimum of 1,200 hours of work during 
the year for employees with five years’ 
service. The company employs about 325, 
with about 70% eligible for the guarantee, 
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Wage and Salary Stabilization 


AY ADJUSTMENTS that might af- 

fect prices and those related to dis- 
pute cases continue to be subject to Execu- 
tive Order 9250. Some persons have as- 
sumed that the Little Steel formula and 
the bracket system have been scrapped. 
This is not rue in dispute cases, according 
to WLB Chairman George Taylor, who 
has stated that the board’s authority ‘under 
the new wage policy permits adjustments 
in excess of the Little Steel formula and of- 
ficial wage brackets only if such adjust- 
ments are necessary to correct gross in- 
equities or to “aid in the effective transi- 
tion to a peacetime economy.” This lat- 
ter criterion replaces the old one of “aid 
in the effective prosecution of the war” 
and is likely to find considerable usage in 
cases where involuntary wage increases 
are not otherwise permissible. 


WLB ORDERS CHANGED 


Employers were given a free rein by 
WLB on voluntary pay increases not af- 
fecting prices in General Order No. 40; 
issued on August 20. This order was fol- 
lowed within two days by General Order 
No. 41, which made an exception to the 
lifting of wage control in the case of 
the building and construction industry. 


General Order No. 41 


Following is the full text of General 
Order No. 41: 


“The provisions of General Order No. 
40 shall not apply to employers and 
employees in the building and con- 
struction industry who are subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Wage Adjust- 
ment Board as provided for in Gener- 
al Order No. 13. 

“Applications for the increase or 
decrease of wage rates in the building 
and construction industry, whether re- 
sulting from collective bargaining or 
otherwise, shall continue to be sub- 
mitted to the Wage Adjustment Board 
for approval, as heretofore required, re- 
gardless of whether any increase will 
be used in whole or in part as a basis 
for seeking an increase in price ceilings 
or for resisting otherwise justifiable re- 
ductions in price ceilings, or for in- 
creasing the cost to the United States. 

“The Wage Adjustment Board for 
the building and construction industry, 
in addition to authority vested in it 


1For further details see “Wage and Salary Stabilization,” 
The Management Record, August, 1945, 


by General Order No. 18, is authorized 
pursuant to Executive Order 9599 to 
approve such increase as may be: neces- 
sary to correct maladjustments or in- 
equities which would interfere with the 
effective transition to a peacetime 
economy. 

“This*General Order shall be effec- 
tive as of Aug. 18, 1945, and shall re- 
main in effect for a period of ninety 
days thereafter or until further notice.” 


Seven Orders Repealed 


Implementing the basic policy state- 
ments in Executive Order 9599 and Gen- 
eral Order No. 40, the WLB has an- 
nounced that seven general orders’ are 
repealed: 


No. 
1—Wage increases ordered by WLB prior to 
October 2, 1942 
1-A—Salary increases ordered by WLB prior 
to October 2, 1942 
2—Procedures in disputes affecting wages 
8—Wage increases made before October 3, 
1942 
11—Increases granted in good faith before 
November 7, 1942, without WLB approval 
26—Pay adjustments in nonprofit organizations 
31—Individual pay adjustments 


Nine Orders Revised 


Coincident with the announcement of 
repeal of the seven general orders, the 
WLB also announced revision of orders 
5, 7, 9, 10, 10-A, 16, 22, 36 and 37. 

Orders 5 and 9 

General Order No. 5 refers to individ- 
ual wage adjustments pursuant to an es- 
tablished wage schedule. It gives permis- 
sion to make adjustments without WLB 
approval-in case of individual promotions 
or reclassifications, individual merit in- 
creases within established rate ranges, 
length-of-service increases within estab- 
lished rate ranges, increased productivity 
under wage incentive plans and in con- 
nection with an apprenticeship or trainee 
system, where such changes do not affect 
prices. General Order No. 9 applies sim- 
ilarly to salaried employees under WLB 
jurisdiction. 

Previous to August 20, the first para- 
graph of Order No. 5 was as follows: 

“Subject to the requirement of Gen- 
eral Order No. 31, wage adjustments 
may be made in wage rates of individ- 


1A special arrangement giving the main provisions of 
these orders is in ‘ Macegomsit ‘Almanac, 1945,” p. 57. 


ual employees, without the approval of 
the National War Labor Board, if they 
are incident to the application of the 
terms of a wage agreement which ex- 
isted previous to or has been approved 
since October 3, 1942, or incident to 
an established or approved wage-rate 
schedule covering the work assignment 
of employees and are made as result 
Ol eee seas 


The WLB has amended this paragraph 
to read as follows: 

“Wage adjustments may be made in 
wage rates of individual. employees 
without the approval of the National 
War Labor Board, if they are incident 
to the application of the terms of a 
wage agreement, or incident to an es- 
tablished wage rate schedule covering 
the work assignments of employees 
and are made as a result of: z 
The first paragraph of Order No. 9 has 

been amended similarly in the case of 
salaried adjustments. 


Order No. 7 


General Order No. 7 previously stated, 
in effect, that the WLB provided auto- 
matic approval in connection with mini- 
mum wages fixed by the Fair Labor 
Standard Act or by state statutes. In its 
amended form the order reads, in part, 
as follows: 

“ . . The National War Labor 
Board hereby approves increases in 
wage and salary rates made in com- 
pliance with such statutes and orders, 
provided, however, that if any changes 
in such statutes and orders are made 
or promulgated after April 8, 1943, in- 
creases directed thereby which would 
result in a wage or salary rate in ex- 
cess of the rate which the War Labor 
Board establishes as a minimum wage 
rate by General Order No. 30, may not 
be made without the approval of the 
Board except as provided in General 
Order No. 40.” 


Order No. 10 


The payment of bonuses, fees, gifts and 
commissions without prior WLB approval 
has been allowable for some time under 
General Order No. 10. Previous to Au- 
gust 20, it was necessary in the case of 
fixed bonuses that they should not ex- 
ceed the amount paid in previous years 
while in the case of percentage bonuses 
the payments could vary if the percent- 
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1945 Percentage Change 
Item Unit Year Latest Latest 
Previ Month M 
August July June May April Mar. cia pebes a 
Previous Year 


Month Previous 


— | ———— | | | 


Clerical salary rates 


Billing machine operator................|] mode in dollars Beats 11 aie ome 28 

Calculating machine or compt’ter operator] mode in dollars Sea Sere ee shat 28 

Office bovior girlak. Genseasts thos ok mode in dollars prs, eae Pet irate 20 

Btenopraphersaqesy sto. 08 Shrek wien g mode in dollars ets sone Baha? Sve 30 

Telephone switchboard operator......... mode in dollars sere seth he sont 30 

Senior copyatypist« cigcsseek «cco caihew « mode in dollars ee aoe sare Re 28 

Cost of living 

F RUAIA nias ine a| simian are lelninin.clSiajefetcne! « apéie's + 1923 = 100 113.9 114.9 114.8 Liss 111.6 110.8 +2. 

Housing MoBiinenea ade ain eis sin tIn Sine «nas boecaar 1923 = 100 91.0 91.0 91.0 91.0 91.0 91.0 +0.1 

PPR Bera te wie we sna ewan ey yo 1923 = 100 94.6] 94.6] 94.7] 949] 94.8] 94.5 41.7 
IM Ohh RAE RRy ae en oles een «Beek 1923 = 100 103.9 | 108.8] 103.8] 104.1] 104.0] 103.8 las 
Women’s. oie pana Sas nis haeatnnishinca que 1923 =100 85.3 85.3 85.5 85.6 85.5 85.2 +1.7 

RUT IRD S eaten 1923 = 100 97.5 97.3 96.3 96.2 96.0 96.1 +1.9 
Electricity MrerRieGae iielave eee bis e's e's siete e's 1923 =100 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 0 
SOR «ihr. DORE eh SSE 1923 = 100 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 0 

Sundries ce RADE one SEN MUSIC +, e eRe a Ia aes 1923=100 115.4 115.3 115.5 115.5 115.3 115.2 +1.6 

Ali beri n S58 Ooi OP Se eo 1928 = 100 106.6 106.9 106.9 106.2 105.8 105.4 +1.5 

Purchasing value of dollar.............. 1928 dollars . 938 935 935 942 945 949 -1.5 

PAlivbewie (Eis) terete ecient cre rin afc 1935-39 = 100 129.4 129.0 128.1 ey peal 126.8 +2.6 

Employment and unemployment 

Employment over economic labor force. . .|| thousands .+++ Ip 7,800 |r 8,266 |r 7,641 6,654 6,010 -13.9 

otal employment cos clesyct cto ee thousands --++ |p 64,088 |r 64,518 |r 63,868 | 62,854 | 62,180 -1.4 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing............ thousands -+++ 1p 11,028 |r 11,220 | 10,675 9,661 8,857 -1.2 
otal andustrys techs oe eS. thousands -+++ 1p 19,726 |r 20,052 |r 20,228 | 20,471 | 20,708 —7.6 

Manutmctoring sci. skeen con ele thousands --++ 1p 18,437 |r 13,803 | 14,109 | 14,403 | 14,670 -12.4 
Trade, service, miscellaneous........... thousands -.++ 1p 33,334 Ir 33,245 |r 32,965 |r 32,721 | 32,615 +2.6 
Strikes (BLS) 
Bemnninwin period Meas: Gate. She number p 500 |p 485 425 450 400 +6.6 
Workers mvolved. anh 5 codS ocicbemces thousands p 290 |p 292 310 285 210 +68 .6 
SROCA IMRAN GAVE ICO cos os b.cjoch soko + thousands p 1,500 |p 1,725 2,025 1,330 860 +130.1 
Turnover rates in manufactur’g (BLS) 

BOPAPALIONS score cheats tea bees e per 100 employees yon thi wfat!) 7.0 6.6 6.8 +18 .2 
Girts BF} esc ees: sd Se ac ch seis per 100 employees Verte fhcd 4.8 4.8 5.0 +4.0 
Miteredlameatatie cox to cine sie jas eintala. nie iets per 100 employees 7) 4 A 4 4 A 0 
DiiecRarvese co coc ac ccs cress e's Stee per 100 employees p 6 |r sf 6 6 oe -14.3 
PAVOUNs eS eceiiccae cece cece ns. per 100 employees Daeg Oulr mee vey, 1.2 8 ae +220.0 

Accessions:<ieeso cet eaene. ccs nets. per 100 employees p 56 \r 5.9 5.0 4.7 4.9 -11.1 

Wage earners : 

All manufacturing industries (BLS) | 

Earnings: hourly <<...) siai0000¢ siceew sic sne. average in dollars 1.039} 1.043} 1.044, 1.044 0.4} +2.0 
WOKIY So tk chinese @aumee tia cs average in dollars 46.35 Ir 46.01 | 47.12] 47.40 +0.8 +0.5 
Hours per production worker........... average per week 44.6 44.1 45.1 45.4 +1.2 -1.5 

Twenty-five manufacturing industries 

Harnings, hourlyss0ees ences eke s Se ce ss | average in dollars 1.110) 1.111) 1.100) 1.101) 1.101 0.1) 43.5 

weekly es Gist... ee | average in dollars 49.49 |r 50.33] 49.62] 50.13 | 50.99 -1.7] +1.3 

Hours per production worker........... | average per week 44.6 |r 45.2 45.0 45 4 46.1 -1.3 -1.8 

Mmployment... tviccpcis ware spins doesnt 1923 =100 123.3 |r 127.6 130.9 134.0 136.2 3.4 -13.3 

Total man: WOUTS? = « cciisieizOds eeysecerosare« | 1923 = 100 seen 111.8 jr 117.3 119.8 123.7 127.6 4.7 -14.9 

Pay POU artes seals ayo o)5,5, 5. sie\siersieiye\aiei 1923 =100 steeate 229.3 Ir 241.3 244.1 252.5} 261.0 -5.0 -12.2 
Wage-rate increases. .............2000- average per cent ; 5.2 9.9 5.0 7.0 3.8 wort 45 

Production workers seine sapootene per cent 0.4 1.1 1.3 0.3 0.4 
Manufacture and distribution o ‘i 

Earnings, hourly............. ae Fee average in dollars a 1.042 +5.8 

WOPKLY stiaicin cerca «a Rithew ei average in dollars a 49.92 +12.2 

Hours per wage earner................ average per week a 47.5 +6.5 

Generation and distribution of electricity ; 

Harnings, hourly... ..ci06.-sseeseess average in dollars a 1.146 +3.8 

CCK LY iat iew eee sewers. average in dollars a 52.05 +6.3 
Hours per Wage CAIDED......+++ +++... average per week a 45.1 +2.5 
lass I railroads 

< Biarningss HOUrly.c eeiciel-)erersieye\ 91056 o/elere « average in dollars 98 984 982 41.1 

weekly....... hoe ioe a aimee average in dollars ce ae .... | 52.04] 51.96 | 52.47 +2.9 
“Real” weekly earnings...........+... 1923 =100 shes Bee .... | 165.3] 165.6 | 167.8 foe 
Hours per wage earner................ average per week ereiehe ee onc 53.0 52.8 53.4 ies 
Agricultural wage rates per month? (BAE) |} average in dollars arsed haste: reata .... [7m 82.88 meters He : 
WV TH DOBEO Soya ieoieu decision average in dollars Tee) PRIA ipo ere sco (78260 +10.3 
Without board sees tte. foe os oe tee average in dollars ws» | 99.00 aes en 92 n70 +10.6 
New York City ee gre — = 
acturing industries 
Earnings, ee BS oo ai “ ae eS ae average in dollars wiles 1.125} 1.126) 1.126] 1.122) 1.121 ieee 
WEEK vncpeccdsne curse,» foreleitaes > average in dollars .... | 51.80 | 51.35 | 51.85} 51.84] 51.79 ae 
Hours per production worker.........- average per week wea 45.6 45.6 45.6 46 .2 ad = -1.5 
1Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports. is aJanuary, 1945 pt ccs 
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Chronology of Labor Relations 


ties and reconversion would be inter- 


10 WLB Denies Severance Pay 
fered with, we will correct them, the 


August 


1 Bill to Stimulate Housing Program 


Senators Robert E. Wagner of New 
York and Allen J. Ellender of Louisi- 
ana introduce bill to provide federal 
subsidies of $133,000,000 to stimulate 
the construction of 1,200,000 dwell- 
ing units a year for at least the first 
five years after the war. 


4 WLB Power Challenged 


The Birmingham local of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union (AFL) 
announces its refusal to abide by a 
National War Labor Board order that 
the workers end their three-week 
strike. The local’s president stated 
that if “members of our union . 

decide not to produce newspapers, 
there is nothing the WLB can do to 
force them to produce newspapers.” 


Russian Workers Have Right to Strike 
Vassili Kuznetsov, Chairman of the 
Soviet All-Union Central Council of 
the Trade Unions, who is visiting the 
United States, declares that there 
are no strikes in Russia although 
“Russian workers have the opportu- 
nity to strike.” If grievances cannot 
be settled through the regular chan- 
nels “the government decides,” Mr. 
Kuznetsov says. 


7 Bus Strike Called in Buffalo 


Buffalo Transit lines, serving ten sub- 
urban communities, stop running as 
a result of a strike by members of 
the Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees (AFL). A contro- 
versy over wages and discharges is re- 
sponsible. 


8 AFL Attacks Ball-Burton-Hatch Bill 


The Executive Council of the AFL 
contends that the Ball-Burton-Hatch 
bill “destroys the fundamental free- 
doms of the workers, vests in employ- 
ers a large measure of domination 
over workers and their unions, seeks 
to set up compulsory arbitration, re- 
vives government by injunction, virtu- 
ally eliminates the union shop... .” 


Frankensteen Opposes Jeffries for 
Detroit Mayoralty 

Richard T. Frankensteen, Vice Presi- 
dent of the UAW-CIO, polls 82,936 
votes to 68,754 votes for Mayor Ed- 
ward J. Jeffries of Detroit in a 
nonpartisan municipal primary elec- 
tion. Their names will appear on the 
ballot for mayor in the November 
municipal election. 


9 AFL Demands End of WLB 


“Free collective bargaining,” with an 
end to WLB control over wages, is 
asked by Executive Council of AFL. 


With labor members dissenting, the 
NWLB refuses to order severance pay 
for aircraft plant workers because 
“it was known from the start that 


postwar aircraft production would. 


amount to only a small percentage of 
wartime production levels.” 


13 CIO Asks Maintenance of Take-home 


Pay 

Predicting that there will be 10 million 
unemployed within six to eight weeks, 
Sidney Hillman, Chairman of the 
CIO Political Action Committee, 
states, in part, that there must be 
“no reductions in take-home pay. 
With cutbacks and the return to a 
shorter work week, CIO demands that 
the pay workers receive must be ad- 
justed upwards.” 


14 Japanese War Ends 


President Truman announces: “EI 
have received this afternoon a mess- 
age from the Japanese Government 
in reply to the message forwarded to 
that government on August 11. I 
deem this reply a full acceptance of 
the Potsdam declaration, which spe- 
cifies the unconditional surrender of 
Japan.” 


15 Snyder Predicts Large Unemployment 


John W. Snyder, Director of the Of- 
fice of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, predicts 5 million unem- 
ployed in three months and probably 
8 million by the spring of 1946. 


16 President Asks No-strike Pledge 


Relaxation of wage controls subject 
to the restraint of existing price ceil- 
ings is announced by President Tru- 
man. The President asks that no- 
strike, no-lockout pledges be kept un- 
til a labor-management conference, 
which he will convene, finds a substi- 
tute for the WLB disputes machinery. 


Veterans Get Priority for Govern- 
ment Jobs 

Applications for federal jobs will be 

restricted to war veterans, according 

to an announcement by the Civil Serv- 

ice Commission. 


Wage Earners To Buy More War 
Bonds 


About 92% of the wage earners 
polled in the Detroit area want pay- 
roll deductions for the purchase of 
war bonds to continue in peacetime, 
according to surveys by the Depart- 
ments of the Treasury and Agricul- 
ture. 


17 Little Steel Formula Made Flexible 


WLB Chairman George W. Taylor 
states that “if there are gross inequi- 
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Little Steel formula and brackets not- 


withstanding.” 


20 Two Unions 
Pledge 

The United Farm Equipment & Metal 
Workers (CIO) and the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers (CIO) announce 
termination of their no-strike pledge. 
The former demands a 30% wage in- 
crease, the latter an increase of 1744 
cents an hour. 


21 Executive Order 9240 Revoked 
Executive Order 9240, restricting the 
payment of overtime for work on 
Saturdays, Sundays and _ holidays, 
issued by President Roosevelt on 
September 9, 1942, is liftted by Presi- 
dent Truman. 


22 WPB Drops Priorities System 
The War Production Board announces 


abandonment, on September 30, of 
its Controlled Materials Plan. 


24 Railroad Strike Averted 


The Illinois Central System is taken 
over by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation to avert a threatened strike 
of firemen and enginemen. 


26 Labor Education Program Considered 


The United States Department of 
Labor is considering a workers’ edu- 
cational program which would be 
available to management representa- 
tives as well. 


Terminate No-strike 


27 Bethlehem Steel Employment Esti- 
mated at 160,000 


E. G. Grace, President of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, estimates the 
company’s postwar employment at 
160,000 as compared with the 1937 
figure of 100,000. By September 15, 
the company will have laid off 45,000 
workers since the day Japan surren- 
dered. 


28 WLB Seeks To 
Powers 

A national policy emphasizing the 
settlement of labor disputes with the 
NWLB assuming jurisdiction with 
the consent of both parties is announc- 
ed by Secretary of Labor Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach and WLB Chairman 
George W. Taylor. 


Drop Arbitrary 


Local Union Sues International 


Two suits are filed in the Federal 
Court in Washington, D. C., by 264 
members of Local 147 of the New 
York Sandhogs’ Union who ask $3,- 
140,000 damages because of an al- 
leged “illegal conspiracy to take over 
and destroy” Local 147. 


September, 1945 
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age remained the same. The amended 
Order No. 10 reads as follows: 


“The payment to employees, whose 
wage or salary adjustments are sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the National 
War Labor Board, of a bonus or gift 
may be made without the approval of 
the National War Labor Board pro- 
vided that such payments will not be 
used in whole or in part as the basis 
for seeking an increase in price ceilings 
or for resisting otherwise justifiable re- 
ductions in price ceilings, or, in the 
case of products or services being fur- 
nished under contract with a federal 
procurement agency, will not increase 
the cost to the United States.” 


Order No. 10-A 


On December 14, 1942, the WLB 
adopted General Order 10-A which stated 
that “a bonus payment made by an em- 
ployer to an employee severing his em- 
ployment for the immediate purpose of 
entering the Armed Forces of the United 
States does not require the approval of 
the National War Labor Board.” A 
question that arose in this connection 
was whether an employer may pay to his 
employees in the Armed Forces without 
board approval all or part of their pre- 
vious salaries. The board answered this 
question in December, 1944, as follows: 

“Yes. Section 3 (f) of the Selec- 
tive Service and Training Act has been 
interpreted as permitting an employer 
to pay to an employee who enters the 
Armed Forces the compensation the em- 
ployee was receiving before induction, 
or any portion thereof, without the ap- 
proval of the Board.” 

The amended Order 10-A adopted on 
August 20 reads as follows: 

“A bonus payment made by an em- 
ployer to an employee severing his em- 
ployment for the immediate purpose of 
entering the Armed Forces of the 
United States does not require the ap- 
proval of the National War Labor 
Board, provided that such payments 
will not be used in whole or in part 
as the basis for seeking an increase 
in price ceilings or for resisting other- 
wise justifiable reductions in price ceil- 
ings, or, in the case of products or 
services being furnished under contract 
with a federal procurement agency, 
will not increase the cost to the United 


States.” 
Order No. 16 

Where women are performing work 
similar in quality and quantity to that 
performed by men, General Order No. 
16 has provided that wage adjustments 
may be made by employers to equalize 
women’s pay with that of men without 
prior approval by the WLB, provided 


we 
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such adjustments have no adverse effect 
on price ceilings. The order included a 
statement that “such adjustments shall 
be subject to the Board’s ultimate power 
of review, but any modification or re- 
versal thereof will not be retroactive.” 
The amended order of August 20 elimi- 
nates the WLB power of review. 


Order No. 22 


Proposed pay changes under cost of 
living adjustment plans (escalator 
clauses) have been subject to WLB ap- 
proval under General Order No. 22 
since December 8, 1942, regardless of 
when the escalator agreement was made. 
Where such proposed adjustments have 
proved to be in excess of the Little Steel 
formula allowance of 15%, the cost of 
living adjustment agreements have been 
considered nonenforceable. 

In the amended Order No. 22 of Au- 
gust 20, the 15% limitation is removed 
and the only remaining barrier is the 
price relief provision. The amended or- 
der is given here in full: 
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“No clause contained in any labor 
agreement, commonly known as an ‘es- 
calator clause,’ relating to wages or 
salaries subject to the jurisdiction of 
the National War Labor Board, regard- 
less of when the agreement was made, 
which provides for an increase in wage 
or salary rates, shall be enforced with- 
out the approval of the National War 
Labor Board if such increase will be 
used, in whole or in part, as the basis 
for seeking an increase in price ceilings 
or for resisting otherwise justifiable re- 
ductions in price ceilings, or, in the 
case of products or services being fur- 
nished under contract with a federal 
procurement agency, will increase the 
cost to the United States.” 


Orders 36 and 87 


General Orders 36 and 37 were amended 
on August 20 to include Executive Order 
9599 in the handling of wage matters in 
Hawaii. 

E. S. Hornine 


Management Research Division 


Employment in July 


DECLINE of fully 430,000 for the 

month brought the total number of 
persons employed or in the Armed Forces 
to 64.1 million in July. This represents 
a decrease of more than 900,000 from 
the level of last July. Civilian employ- 
ment was fully 3% below a year ago. A 
contraseasonal drop of approximately 


for the year. The industry has more 
than 400,000 fewer workers than in June, 
and 2 million fewer than last July. Cut- 
backs and cancellations of war contracts 
accounted for almost 90% of the em- 
ployment cuts. While the transportation 
equipment, automobile and iron and steel 
groups accounted for almost 70% of the 


Table 1: Employment and Unemployment 
In Thousands 


Distribution of Labor Force and Employment 


Unemployment... ..2... gee 40... Pree 
Excess of employment over economic labor force. . 


Aric uitures noir or ccna ch ere oa cisietloemint inne 
Forestrycand fsbitt ers sic nultip « sieis + cioP ate the m-o 21 ose 
Totalindustry 4. seh asa <ciote« «Me ae ators oe 
Extraction of minerals; 3... -..:,0--s0s° 260s 
Manufacturing........... He inet PEE. 
Construction... <a caainetetee tarees 


TransportatiOw, jects ciec ciap w.sit eo 2 eit oe grams 
Public. utilitiess/s.9e-- 6» ae ss oe eee 


1Subject to revision. 


240,000 between June and July was regis- 

tered by nonagricultural employment. 
Manufacturing employment showed the 

greatest decline both for the month and 


1945 71944 1948 
July? June! May July July 
7,800 8,266 7,641 9,057 8,1297r 

4,088 | 64,518 | 63,868 | 65,001 | 63,712 
10,856 | 11,047 | 10,506 | 10,982 | 11,385 
172 173 169 182 197 
19,726 | 20,052 | 20,228 | 21,341 | 22,314 
595 603 548 638 696 
13,437 | 13,843 | 14,109 | 15,845 | 16,320 
1,508 1,419 1,411 1,410 1,756 
3,246 3,248 3,223 2,996 2,514 
940 ~ 939 936 952 1,028 
7,403 7,431 1,447 7,402 7,410 
24,486 | 24,362 | 24,068 | 23,627 | 20,984 
1,453 1,450 1,467 1,421 


munitions cutbacks, heavy losses occurred 

in the machinery, electrical machinery, 

chemicals and nonferrous metals groups. 
(Continued on page 256) 
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(Continued from page 253) 

Employment in the nonmunitions in- 
dustries as a whole fell between June 
and July, a reflection of some seasonal 
changes as well as curtailments in mili- 
tary purchases. The only sizable cut was 
reported by the textile and apparel 
groups. Recruitment of labor for the 
textile mills remains a difficult problem, 
with farmer textile workers not counted 
on to return to the mills in large numbers 
until the fall. An increase in the food 
group partly offset the declines. 

The number of miners declined over 
the month by 8,000, and over the year 
by 43,000. Many more workers are re- 
quired, especially in coal mines, in order 
to satisfy basic civilian needs during the 
ensuing months. The great need is for 
skilled workers, and at the urgent instiga- 
tion of spokesmen for the industry, Con- 
gress had been impelled to sanction the 
releasing of essential miners from the 
Armed Forces. 

Trade reported a loss of 28,000 workers 
this month. Although 250,000 more 
workers were engaged in transportation 
this July than last year, the industry re- 
ported a loss of 2,000 workers for the 
month. To prevent a rail transportation 
breakdown under the mounting pressure 
of redeployment and increased freight 
and civilian passenger traffic, the War 
Department authorized the furloughing 
of men with railroad experience from the 
Armed Forces. Other steps taken to alle- 
viate the situation included the issuance 
of directives to local draft boards order- 
ing deferment of railroad employees, and 
the importation of labor. 

The downward trend in nonagricultural 
employment was offset somewhat by in- 
creased employment in construction, pub- 
lic utilities, and the service industries. 
Public utilities was the only one of the 
three not above the level of last July. 
The construction industry, freed almost 
entirely of wartime WPB restrictions, en- 
gaged 89,000 more workers in July, and 
was fully 4% higher than a year ago. All 
government restrictions on the building of 
homes, public works and commercial 
structures will be lifted on October 15. 
This industry will probably be the great- 
est additional source of jobs in the im- 
mediate postwar period. 

Total farm employment was 10.9 mil- 
lion in July, or 191,000 less than in June. 
This is the smallest June-July decrease 
experienced since the war, However, the 
number of persons employed on farms 
was 126,000 less, or 1% below last July. 

Hired workers increased from 2,451,000 
to 2,593,000 for the month, offsetting in 
part a drop of 334,000 in the number of 
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Table 2: Labor Market Conditions in Selected Areas after V-J Day 


Source: War Manpower Commission 


Job Total Unemployment 
Layoffs Openings! | Compensation Claims? 
Areas Nor paver oe fe or Over 
s 0 ugus' 

Aug. 15-24 | Aug. 25-31 | Sept. 1-7 Aer bul ore Wineece 
ode Se OW a eee MAUS 2 Be a ee 
Detroit; NMichive ase crore sree 100,000 15,000 21,000 7,100 87,500 | 104,800a 
ING wa OrkeiNign\e.receiek. otretranere 89,200 29,700 21,800 62,400 48,200 59,700 
Chicago; Ill). cg. 85,000 | 10,600 5,000 | 46,000 | 59,400 n.d. 
Los Angeles, Cal..............-- 70,000 14,000 18,900 39,000 50,600 62,200 
Newark. Node castemuce one span 58,800 7,500 5,100 10,200 38,000 35,300 
Gleveland,, Olivo hdess cca teksts 58,000 5,000 2,500 12,000 2,300 11,400 
Buftalos Ne Nissssertte creates ceteterer- 38,000 1,900 1,000 4,000 25,100 34,800 
Cincinnati, Ohio. .......--.-+5+> 37,000 500 2,500 3,700 950 7,300 
Union INE ingesection do cme s cor 35,000 2,300 2,500 10,900 22,900 13,600 
Kansas City, Mo..............- 33,600 3,200 1,300 5,'700 8,200 n.d. 
Sh isos. On yecssrete sete eerie. 33,500 2,900 3,500 10,500 21,200 n.d. 
Baltimore; Widiycmscrodsieasietetrisn 32,000 4,000 2,700 15,000 9,800 17,500 
Philadelphia, Penna...........-. 29,400 5,200 900 16,900 16,000 21,700 
Milwaukee, Wis,....:.- 020-505 29,000 1,500 300 8,800 15,400 10,000 
Boston: Massi. vosscng ce ctesiels- 24,000 1,500 b 13,300 9,500 12,900 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn...... 22,000 5,500 3,800 12,600 7,400 7,000 
Hartford,;Conn.s. «<2 ns ee “ie - 20,000 b n.t. 3,000 7,600 14,700 
Pittsburgh, Penna.............-. 19,500 2,300 3,300 16,000 10,800 14,900 
Columbus, Ohio... o: te ele pee 18,000 200 1,800 3,200 360 2,800 
Dallas) Lexasi cn o..sap atte eres 17,900 900 1,000 5,000 3,000 4,700 
Dayton-Springfield, Ohio. ....... 17,000 500 b 3,700 380 2,700 
San Francisco Bay, Cal.......... 17,000 6,000 7,500 24,000 9,100 8,300 
Rochester, NeY<...¢ aon ott stay) 16,000 1,000 300 4,500 4,200 8,500 
Portland, Ore.-Vancouver, Wash.| 15,800 4,600 8,100 15,700 5,100 6,000 
Toledo SOMors.225 Gea oe we ee > 15,700 2,000 800 3,700 2,200 4,200 
Springfield-Holyoke, Mass....... 15,600 60 300 3,500 5,200 5,500 
Bridgeport, Conn..........-.--- 15,400 b n.t. n.d. 5,500 n.d. 
Indianapolis, Ind.............-- 15,000 b 1,600 6,700 6,700 n.d. 
Providences Rislaae-.aatt- meme 15,000 300 1,100 8,500 n.a 9,900 
Blin toMy sc cso. re er tat natn ec 14,000 400 100 2,100 18,000 13,6004 
Wichita, Kansas..........-..-.- 14,000 3,800 3,500 2,500 2,900 4,400 
(Atlanta= Gate sviarie aoe termes 13,500 2,700 3,000 5,500 3,700 n.d. 
Oklahoma City, Okla............ 12,400 700 150 2,300 4,400 n.d. 
Denver; Cols saat stew aekers: 11,000 2,500 200 3,500 n.d 850 
Evansville; dndise secsreteoenereeeaisses- 10,300 5,900 1,800 1,200 3,800 12,100 
San-Diego:Cal. Gre were oe 10,000 2,000 2,400 4,200 6,900 9,700 


1USES local office unfilled openings. 
2As reported to Bureau of Employment Security, Social 


Security Board. 
aloe eet claims for these areas are currently filed 
on bi-weekly basis, and therefore understate the number of 


family workers. Both hired and family 
workers were under the level of twelve 
months previous. 


LABOR MARKET AFTER V-J DAY 


Approximately 1.8 million workers were 
displaced from their jobs in the first ten 
days after the sudden surrender of Japan, 
according to the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. However, some of the workers dis- 
placed are being absorbed into expand- 
ing and continuing industries, and other 
workers—women, youths, and older work- 
ers—may decide to withdraw from the 
market and not seek other jobs. 


The First Ten Days 


Of the 1.8 million layoffs, more than 
1.2 million occurred in the seventy-three 
areas surveyed by the USES. These 
areas included 57,222,000 of the nation’s 
population of approximately 135 million 
and had 6.3 million employed in the mu- 
nitions industries as of July 15. 

Thirty-seven of the seventy-three 
areas reported layoffs of 10,000 or more 


persons claiming compensation and are not comparable 
with the August 25 figures. 

bNo significant layoffs. 

n.t.Normal turnover. 

n.a.Not available. 


during the first ten days. The areas 
hardest hit were Detroit, the metropoli- 
tan area of New York, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, Newark, and Cleveland. Out of the 
total of over 1.2 million layoffs, 100,000 
were in Detroit, 89,200 in New York City, 
85,000 in Chicago, 70,000-in Los Angeles, 
58,800 in Newark, and 58,000 in Cleve- 
land. All but two of the areas had 1,000 
or more releases. In Peoria, Illinois, the 
impact of the end of the war was slight, 
and layoffs were negligible. 

At the time of these layoffs, the num- 
ber of job openings on file at the local 
USES offices was below the number of 
releases in thirty-six of the thirty-seven 
areas most severely hit by job displace- 
ments. The most striking case was De- 
troit, with 100,000 layoffs and only 7,100 
job openings on its books. 

The Portland-Vancouver, New York 
City, and Pittsburgh areas had the high- 
est number of openings on file relative to 
the number of layoffs. In the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area job openings were in ex- 
cess of layoffs. 
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The Next Two Weeks 


From August 24 to September 7, a 
sharp reduction occurred in the number 
of layoffs in these areas. For the week 
ended August 31, only the New York 
City, Detroit, Los Angeles, and Chicago 
areas were in the category of 10,000 or 
more layoffs. The highest was New York 
City with 29,700 layoffs. 

By the third week after the Japanese 
surrender, the downward trend in layoffs 
was evident in almost all the 37 areas. Hart- 
ford and Bridgeport areas, which reported 
insignificant layofis in the second week, 
had a turnover considered normal before 
the end of the war. In Boston and Day- 
ton-Springfield, layoffs were insignificant. 
In some areas the number of job displace- 
ments remained the same or approximated 
those of the previous week. However, an 
increase of 6,000 layoffs over the week 
ended August 31 was reported by Detroit. 
Indianapolis and Providence, while experi- 
encing a negligible amount of releases dur- 
ing the week ended August 31, reported 
layoffs of over 1,000 in the third week. 
Layoffs during the week ending Septem- 
ber 7 reached an all-time high of 23,700 
in the Seattle-Bremerton area—an in- 
crease of 14,000 over the 9,700 releases ex- 
perienced in the initial period. 

The impact of layoffs occurring during 
the third week, was partly, and in many of 
these areas completely, offset by accessions. 
Hiring activity in the Cleveland, Hartford, 
Rochester, Toledo, Bridgeport areas great- 
ly exceeded the number of layoffs for the 


week. The number of accessions was low — 


relative to the number of layoffs in De- 
troit, Newark, Paterson, St. Louis, and 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Heavy employment reductions since the 
cessation of hostilities were reflected in 
local unemployment compensation claims. 
Almost 600,000 persons filed initial claims 
during the week ended August 25, the 
highest point for initial claims since the 
program ‘began in 1938. Total claims 
jumped from a weekly average of about 
300,000 to almost a million by August 25. 
Not all persons who were jobless, how- 
ever, were covered by the system. Fur- 
thermore, many former war workers are 
taking time out for a rest until reconver- 
sion makes more choice jobs available. 

Of the labor market areas most severely 
affected by the shutdowns, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, New York, Newark, 
Buffalo, Paterson and St. Louis reported 
total claims of 20,000 or over for the week 
ended August 25. In all of these thirty- 
seven areas, however, there was a great 
increase in the number of claims over 
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those reported for the week prior to V-J 
day. 

Of those areas reporting claims for the 
week ended September 7, only five showed 
a decrease in average weekly claims. 
They were Newark, Paterson, Milwaukee, 


Payroll Statistics 


HE twenty-five manufacturing indus- 

tries surveyed monthly by Tur Con- 
FERENCE Boarp showed sharp declines in 
July in all of payroll statistics except 
hourly earnings, which remained almost 
the same as in June. The average work 
week was more than half an hour shorter, 
and both actual and “real” weekly earn- 
ings dropped. Employment, man hours and 
payrolls declined more than during any 
month since January, 1938. The wage- 
rate increases ce were negligible, 
averaging only 0.02% for all workers. 


EARNINGS 


Hourly earnings of production and re- 
lated workers declined only 0.1% from the 
peak level reached in June. The drop in 
average earnings owing to the shorter work 


week was to some extent offset by premi-- 
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Minneapolis-St. Paul, and San Francisco 
Bay. In most cases, the increase was main- 
ly owing to a rise in continued claims. 


Rosatyn D. Srmcen 
Division of Business Statistics 


in Manufacturing 


Since July, 1944, the over-all rise in 
hourly earnings has amounted to 3.5%, 
even with declines in four of the twelve 
months and no change shown in three 
others. Hourly earnings have risen 46.2% 
since January, 1941, the base date of the 
Little Steel formula, and 54.2% since Aug- 
ust, 1939. 

Weekly earnings declined 1.7% in July 
and were lower than during any month 
since last November, but higher than any 
month before then. The July average of 
$49.49 was $1.50, or 2.9%, below the peak 
for this series, which was reached in 
March, 1945. Since July of last year the 
weekly earnings of all workers have risen 
1.3%. In that time, female workers’ earn- 
ings have been increased 4.9%, while the 
men received only 0.1% more in July of 
this year than a year ago. Weekly earn- 


Average Weekly Earnings in 25 Manufacturing Industries 


Source: 
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Index =e 1923 =100 


1944 1936 1937 


um pay earned by employees of companies 
operating on the 4th of July. Another 
factor which tended to keep average 
hourly earnings up was the shift in em- 
ployment distribution. Since the latter 


part of 1944, the proportion of workers — 


who are women has been decreasing and 
that of skilled males, with their higher 
hourly rates, increasing. 


1938 1939 1940 1941 


1942 1943 1944 1945 


ings of skilled male workers actually de- 
clined 0.4% over the year. The income of 
unskilled male workers rose on the aver- 
age 1.5%. Since August, 1939, and Janu- 
ary, 1941, the rise in weekly earnings of 
all workers was respectively 81.3% and 
61.7%. 

The amount of goods and services that 
could be purchased, which is equivalent to 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS’, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Avera, verass 
Aver: OM ly onine: 
Date Hoary peda 2: Hours per | Hours per} Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings pee . Total 
Bavaings | Earangy | Werk pet | sk pe Week per | PREY | Man | Payroll 
Worker Worker Production Hours 
Actual Real Worker 

UO44 Duly ia. cr eccreccreeeete cies $1.072 | $48.86 44.3 198.2 188.8 92.3 142.2 1b? ies) 261.1 

TAT ans nid on.a Ido 7o Cee 1.070 48.98 44.3 197.8 188.4 Ooi 141.6 181.3 260.7 

Septem bers. scyetset- orton 1.080 49.42 44.4 199.6 190.1 92.7 140.4 130.2 260.7 

October scace stem aasiare saree 1.079 49.39 44.3 199.4 189.9 92.9 138.6 128.8 257.2 

Novem bertin cat ictisceterens 1.079 49.42 44.2 199.4 189.4 92.7 137.8 Ey fee 255.9 

Decembets.cnsitoecnen ccs 1.086 49.91 44.3 200.7 189.9 93.1 138.0 128.5 258.9 

1945; Sanuarysa-).cgoe cee cess 1.095 50.80 , 44.3 202.4 191.5 93.9 187.5 129.1 262.5 

Rebruaryacnrancec secs 1.095 50.58 f 44.3 202.4 191.8 93.5 187.4 128.5 261.2 

March Scns. civaeviss cerns 1.101 50.99 ; 44.4 203.5 193.1 93.7 136.2 127.6 261.0 

A reer srere one sares anti acaiereeess 1.101 50.13 3 44.4 203.5 192.3 92.3 134.0 123.7 252.5 

May erties see crs oeste vous 1.100 49.62 44.3 203.3 191.4 91.5 130.9 119.8 244.1 
UNE Me teeta see emer sierts 1.111 50 .33r : 44.3 205.4 192.1 91.97} 127.67) 117.3r) 241.3r 

ULV eiscaie cisiettccomietet Soe sie 1.110 49.49 44.6 44.2 205.2 192.0 90.7 123.3 111.8 229.3 

rRevised. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS}, JULY, 1945 
Nors: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Oe _________———————___—_s _—__s__—_—ss___s—s_"____—______ IEEE 


Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 
inpusTRY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 

July June July June July June July June 
Agneultural implement... 2.4 .ccec esse scescceetrensecs $1.163 | $1.171 | $54.18 | $54.75 46 .6 46.7 47.2 47.3 
Auiomabilet nee is Mcgee! OF ee 1.278 | 1.290r | 49.98 | 55.06r | 39.1 42.% | 42.3 42.6 
Meougadiatiee 06 fos tothe. ries. me... Eas Bee: 885 ‘844 | 35.16 | 36.37 42.1 43.1 43.2 43.3 
Chemical........ SL oe eer 1.111 | 1.120 | 49.31 | 50.41 44.4 45.0 46.0 46.0 
Rayoniproducing ac sieriasic ces ocyat slelesine crete sieeve tio araicicis ¢ 944 943r | 39.89 39 .97r 42.2 42.47 45.7 45.7 
Cotton—North....... b sieemetitechectin nooks, 235 -ARacass 857 857% | 37.81 | 38.51r | 44.1 44.9 42.9 43.2 
Electrical manufacturing Sesto spoay ete eViey 67st Sieh orcaeaorsalere ve copeu tatoo aoaa® 1.166 1.155 53.23 52.65 45.7 45.6. 42.4 42.4 
TELE eS nees ccc Sr  aee eee re pert 1.045 | 1.054r | 46.76 | 46.56r| 44.8 | 44.2r | 44.5 44.6r 
Hl osierysanid knits pOOUS:c eae ences re ee cai nce mee esos 862 34.70 36.01 40.7 41.8 42.7 42.5 
1 DSUNL 44 3 ea ace Roe ae nae eae ae ee et 1.269 | 1.972 | 55.18 | 57.94 43.5 45.5 43.1 43.3 
Leather tanning and finishing..................eeseeeeeeeeee .995 .997 45 44 45.52 45.7 45.6 45.5 45.5 
Apemberandtailwirk 25.0...) .csedin.deteceet tenes. 1.148 | 1.146 | 53.39 | 52.76 | 46.5 | 46.0 | 46.9 | 46.9 
CUES 5 LT ag i ra a 939 936r | 44.79 | 45.35r | 47.7 48.5 40.9 40.9 
Raat aanletarnish e006 6s Plot nak acco ee 1.035 | 1.041 | 47.99 | 49.19 46.4 47.8 47.3 47.3 
EE ESS SS og Cee eS een a ae 929 923 | 46.13 | 45.71 49.6 49.5 44.8 44.9 
RB Ee ce he ecu + ac Es TON 889 | .891 | 39.01 | 39.21 | 43.9 | 44.0 | 44.7 | 44.9 
Brann —book ad JOD. cs. ose ssninveenseeneceeeds sve 1.085 | 1.095 | 48.73 | 49.16 | 44.9 | 44.9 | 41.6 | 41.6 
Printing—news and magazine...............ss0cseeeeceeeee 1.237 | 1.195 | 52.07 | 49.40 42.1 41.3 40.8 40.8 
Cee oe ee a eo ree any eee 1.254 | 1.954 | 58.49 | 58.58 46.7 46.7 47.0 47.0 
1. Rubber tires and tubes.............ccccccccceeccceees 1.367 | 1.362 | 64.47 | 62.94 47.1 46.2 47.0 47.0 
%. Other rubber products..............ccceseceseeees tees 1.057 | 1.084 | 48.45 | 51.52 45.8 47.5 46.9 47.0 

Bakeries Von re. o. ascacot  Beaes. 833 827 | 37.05 | 36.30 44.5 43.9 42.3 
ania esta se eS oa «Oh ctl Oe 951 949 | 41.56 | 41.50 43.7 43.7 42.9 81 

1, Woolen and worsted goods..............ss.cssscsseee, 925 923 | 40.52 | 40.32 43.8 43.7 ; 
@. Other woolen products’...................... 990 989 | 43.13 | 43. ree ane 
pre Otbet Woolen products¥. so. ..essseeceeeessee eateries 30 43.6 43.8 43.4 43.9 
uundries an FY era ate ae ree Beanie 1.228 | 1.998 | 56.78 | 57.41 46.3 46.7 45.8 45.8 
1. Foundries... soc sascccecssseccenesceseseaes 1.152 | 1.163 | 58.27 | 54.43 46.3 46.8 45.0 45.0 

achines and machine tools.............00ccceececeeee 1.194 | 1.2083 | 56.45 | 58.06 47.3 48 

8. Heavy equipment............... 1.35: . a atic 
8. Heav ment. cn eee ST, See 359 | 1.357 | 61.94 | 61.73 45.6 45.5 46.2 46.3 
4. pe ee PATS. Ase coi « Gat Be ees 1.121 1.144 | 50.84 | 53.81 45.3 47.0 44.7 44.7 
$0 LER aR ie 204 | 1.199 | 56.11 | 56.21 46.6 46.9 45.9 45.8 

rid thio hie tae te one ee $1.110 | $1.111 | $49.49 | $50.38r | 44.6 | 45.9r 44.2 44.3 

Came ihe, He eee Re $ .920 | $ .918 | 942 
ee eee ; 78 | $42.55 46.5 

Petvoleuta teGning |, 402i OS 1.318 | 1.301 | 63.36 | 60.65r| 48.3 sees is eee 
RIGCETRIGA TES Ce ee re $1.111 | $1.112 | $49.63 | $50.41r | 44.6 45.2r | 44.2 44.3 

ivaralte Se eects: a chee th Sess Re $1.239 | $1.233 
Saniiiduige ett on Let Sep ae : , bg alge c rie rae rie rae 
nL ahs a 1.442 | 1.482 | 65.37 | 65.68 45.3 45.9 48.2 48.1 


See footnotes on page 261, 
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“real” weekly earnings, declined 1.6% 
in July. ‘With living costs mcreasing 
more than dollar weekly income, real 
earnings were lower in July than at any 
time since April, 1944, but they have in- 
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cember, 1941, and was 14.9% less than a 
year ago. Hower it was 22.2% higher 
than in January, 1941, and 69.9% above 
the August, 19389, level. 
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Wage-rate Increases and Workers 
Affected 


Source: Tax Conrznmnce Boarp 


25 Manufacturing 


creased 42.5% since the month before the EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS D oe 
start of the war in Europe and 30.1% since : wt Production | Wage-rat 
January, 1941. Employment continued downward in Workers | ‘Increase. 
July, with a decline of 3.4%, which, as in ee 
HOURS man hours, was the largest decrease since 1044 

After averaging more than 45 hours a January, 1938. The number of employed ee selec aan Note ee AEG 
week from May, 1943, through June of production workers has declined in nine- Santenher see ae 0.8 oA 
this year, the work week fell to 44.6 hours teen of the twenty months since Novem- October................. 0.1 5.3 
in July, a drop of 1.8%, from the month _ ber, 1948, when the peak level reached in November.............. 0.4 ole 
before and 1.8% less than in July, 1944. the previous month was maintained. The Dotcom betica sees Sard. vy oa 
As with weekly earnings, there was wide total drop since that time has been 20%, 1945 
variation in yearly changes of the aver- with the July index lower than any month January. ............65. 0.2 5.8 
age working hours for the different labor since May, 1941, but higher than any time Pobmne A aay ed ; ¢ oie 
groups. Hours of women workers dropped before then. Employment was 44.2% April..............-....| 0.8 7.0 
only 0.5%, as might be expected since greater than in the month before the out- May...............0065 1.8 5.0 
they had averaged only 41.3 in July, 1944. break of the European war. Jin eee a i ae 
The largest decline was 2.8% in the hours The other index affected by employment Ye nnn 2 26 
of skilled male workers, while the work —total payrolls—also showed in July the date. Since January, 1941, and August, 


week of unskilled males was 1.5% shorter. 
Hours worked a week rose since August, 
1939, 17.7%, and 10.9% since January, 
1941. 

Total man hours declined 4.7% in 
July, the largest drop since January, 1938. 
The July index of 111.8 (1928=100) was 


greatest decline of any month since Janu- 
ary, 1938. At 229.3 (1923=100), payrolls 
were 5% lower than in June and 12.2% 
less than a year ago. But payrolls have 
not dropped so rapidly as have man hours 
and employment, and are still higher than 
any month previous to October, 1942, al- 


1939, .they have increased 78.0% and 
161.5%, respectively. 


CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 


Average hourly earnings of unskilled 
workers in the cement industry declined 
slightly in July, and those of skilled work- 


lower than during any month since De- though lower than the months since that ers rose a little. Since the latter group 
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Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
_Nors: Hourly earnings are not wage rates. because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Weekly Employment Total Man Hours Payrolls 
LynouetTEY Hourly, Actual Worked 
Actual Real 

July June July June July June July June July June July June 

Agricultural implement..................04. 209.2 | 210.6 | 196.9 | 199.0 | 184.2 | 186.2 | 177.8 | 182.0 | 167.3 | 171.6 | 350.1 | 362.2 
PASTE ORTON coe gta erect emi cic nia oe kee onl ..| 202.2 | 204.17] 165.8 | 182.77} 155.1 | 170.97} 127.2 | 188.17] 104.3 | 123.67) 210.9 | 252.37 

BOOCANM SNORE cs occeccss soc co ecu cesees 159.0 | 160.8 | 145.8 | 150.8 | 186.4 | 141.1 88.5 89.2 81.2 : 129.0 | 184.5 

Chemical ete cite = oe cre eS ctl tnis osieeieeee's 218.7 | 220.5 | 191.4 | 195.7 | 179.0 | 188.1 | 170.9 | 171.4 | 149.9 | 152.4 | 327.1 | 335.4 
Cobton—NOrthi oa. cae tiecilase' o seusyra e's sods 192.6 | 192.67) 178.0 | 181.37] 166.5 | 169.67; 34.6 35.1 $1.9 $3.0 61.6 63.6r 

Electrical manufacturing...............eeeeee8 205.3 | 208.3 | 196.5 | 194.4 | 183.8 | 181.9 | 236.9 | 250.6 | 226.5 | 239.1 | 465.5 | 487.2 
Furniture’....... En ReTO Aes Fe pinta sonia everareistets) 202.1 | 203.9r| 187.5 | 186.7r| 175.4 | 174.67]}-108.1 | 116.17} 95.8 | 106.57) 193.3 | 216.8r 
Hosiery and knit goods................2e00es 223.3 | 225.7 | 196.4 | 208.8 | 188.7 | 190.6 70.7 73.5r| 62.1 66.47] 138.9 | 149.8r 

ater he ais siti s Siatets = alacerd elas 212.9 | 213.4 | 161.8 | 169.3 | 150.9 | 158.4 | 114.2 | 115.3 86.1 91.0 | 184.2 | 195.2 

Lester Ianneg and finishing <<, «cies - 204.7 | 205.1 | 196.2 | 196.5 | 188.5 | 183.8 72.3 73.1 69.4 70.0 | 141.9 | 143.6 

Lamber and millwork. ........0.ccccsccesues 942.7 | 242.8 | 228.0 | 225.8 | 218.3 | 210.8 48.6 49.1 45.6 45.6 | 110.8 | 110.6 
Meat packing.......... TE GVAG, oheterete nse wrest alot 198.5 | 197.9r| 190.8 | 192.7r| 178.0 | 180.87} 93.2 93.0 89.5 90.8 | 177.4 | 179.2r 

Paint and varnish........... SB iiciata rer eyotat adie taove> 183.8 | 184.9 | 182.8 | 187.4 | 171.0 | 175.3 | 126.3 | 127.4 | 125.5 | 129.1 | 230.9 | 238.7 

Paper and pulp......... eS leieta.s sMat yaya é nceroralne 8X6 184.3 | 183.1 | 176.9 | 175.8 | 165.5 | 164.0 | 113.9 | 116.0 109.1 | 110.9 | 201.5 | 208.3 

Paper prod: SR OEIC OE a MC 195.0 | 195.4 | 179.1 | 180.0 | 167.5 | 168.4 | 158.8 | 152.7 | 146.4 | 141.1 | 284.4 | 274.9 

Printing—book and JOD nee eee tec oes se 166.2 | 167.7 | 162.7 | 164.1 | 152.2} 158.5 114.9 | 114.6 | 112.4 | 112.1 | 186.9 | 188.1 

Printing—news MAGAZINE. .......-00 0000s 178.5 | 172.4 | 166.7 | 158.2 155.9 | 148.0 | 101.0 | 100.9 94.5 92.6 | 168.4 | 159.6 

Rubberiess sites orn re tS Cr PR OR Oe ..| 200.3 | 200.3 | 208.7 | 209.0 | 195.2 | 195.5 | 126.8 | 181.8 | 131.6 | 186.8 | 263.6 274.4 

Silk and rayon............ EP ate ralauaialickoteisharopeiere 167.9 | 166.7 | 160.9 | 157.6 | 150.5 | 147.4 86.4 86.8 82.7 81.9 | 139.0 | 186.8 

ee MeN aud Aiph aifa cat steve atayolerevesce! aceinislie, #:0°8'S 20'e 6. © ..| 188.3 | 187.9 | 173.4 | 173.1 | 162.2 | 161.9 Teak ionis os ae eat suai 

id machine sho eaealeretstisivicee crete 214.3 | 214.3 | 200.1 | 202.4 | 187.2 | 189.3 | 183.3 é ‘ : ; c 

ia « oabreree Wa eiatere atetels os RA Om OOS 195.3 | 197.1 | 179.9 | 183.8 | 168.3 | 171.9 | 160.4 | 168.9 | 147.9 | 157.4 | 288.6 | $10.4 

2. Machines and machine tools........... ..| 217.5 | 219.1 | 206.8 | 212.7 | 193.5 | 199.0 | 169.9 178.5 | 161.4 | 173.1 | 351.4 | 379.7 

$3. Heavy equipment...............-..6- ..| 202.8 | 202.5 | 187.6 | 186.9 | 175.5 | 174.8 | 155.8 | 159.3 | 143.7 | 147.0 291.3 | 297.7 

4. Hardware and small parts.............. 218.9 | 223.4 | 204.9 | 216.9 | 191.7 | 202.9 | 157.6 | 168.8 | 147.2 163.6 | 322.9 | 366.1 

6. Other products............-2eeeeees wees] 215.0 214. 1 | 205.3 | 205.7 | 192.0 | 192.4 | 207.8 | 214.8 | 198.4 | 206.4 | 426.6 441.8 
Se ae ee | a 
25 INDUSTRIES. 2.0.0. cwrc cece ccc cneccerenneee 205.2 | 205.4 | 186.0 | 189.17] 174.0 | 176.97] 128.3 | 127.67} 111.8 | 117.37 229.3 | 241.3r 


i ires len and worsted goods, 
NOTE: No basic 1928 data are a hence saan oo are eit ete for the hes Porade producing, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber produats, fa on anes pe goo 


other woolen products, cement, aircraft and sbi 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS’, JULY, 1945 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


InpustEY 


Agricultural implement 
Automobile? 


Rayon producing? 
Cotton—Northucrerreds.pseisiom semaines 
Electrical manufacturing 
Murnituret seaside overcoat eee OR 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Rronwanaysteel® eects arontec give c coe tesla nsaleisigrs 
Leather tanning and finishing 
Lumber and millwork 
Meat packing sn spit res vate os cls acs eiccsd oinse ie Saorene 
Paint and varnish. 
Paper and pulp 
ADE Prodiictsecpacee erwc sled asians) oleae 
Printing—book and job................ee005- 
Printing—news and magazine 


Rubber 


i ee 


ee 


2. Other rubber products 
Silk and rayon 


ed 
ee cy 


ee ee 


1. Woolen and worsted goods 
2. Other woolen products®................. 
Foundries and machine shops 
1. Foundries 


ee ee 


5, Heavy. equipments: ss... .jcintistsecde cen sints 
4. Hardware and small parts 
6. Other products 


i ed 


25 INDUSTRIES 


ee 
es 


ee ee 


i ee a ee oe er rd 
__— o_o 

ee a 
eS 


ee ee 


See footnotes on page 261, 


made up 91.1% of all workers in the in- 
dustry, an even larger proportion than in 
June, the hourly earnings of all workers 
rose, reaching a new peak level of $.920. 
Unskilled workers averaged more hours 
a week in July than in June, while the work 
week of semi-skilled and skilled male work- 
ers was the same in the two months. Week- 
ly earnings of all groups rose, with the 
average of $42.78 the highest recorded in 
the industry. 

Workers in petroleum refineries in July 
averaged $1.313 an hour for a work week 
of 48.3 hours. Their hourly earnings were 
at peak level, 0.9% higher than the previ- 
ous month. Average hours a week, al- 
though 3.6% greater, were less than the 
current peak reached in April of this 
year. Weekly earnings, which rose sub- 
stantially since June, were also slightly 
below the April peak level. All averages 
for both unskilled and skilled workers 


AuL Maun 


Average Earnings Average Hours 


a aaoaoaoaoooomm™" 


FEMALE 
ce ted Water are ee BS See et te 


Average Earnings Average Hours 


r Week per per Week per 
Hourly Weekly Production orker Hourly Weekly Production Worker 
July June July July June July June July June July June 
1.194 |¢55.33 46.8 46.9 |$ .983 |$ .985 |$44.36 |$44.64 45.1 45.3 
Ding eae 51.08 39.3 43 .1r| 1.113 | 1.1347] 42.59 | 46.757) 38.2 Sb 25, 
981 .995 | 42 61 43.4 44.3 .698 .704 | 28.55 | 29.54 40.9 42.0 
.204 | 1.2127) 54.63 45 4 46.0 791 8007} 32.55 | 33.457] 41.2 41.8 
045 | 1.0457] 45.76 43.8 44.17 749 747r| 29.67 | 29.517] 39.6 39.5r 
. 928 .930r| 43.85 AT .2 48.3 761 .763r| 30.90 | 31.427] 40.6 41.2 
.309 | 1.302 | 61.68 47.1 47.2 927 .913 | 40.21 | 39.42 43.4 43 .2 
.085 | 1.0937} 49.60 45.7 46.1r} .912 9387] 38.21 | 36.947] 41.9 39.4r 
.165 | 1.178 | 51.99 44.6 45.1 718 .729 | 28.11 | 29.50 39.2 40.5 
.289 | 1.292 | 56.40 43.8 45.8 . 986 990 | 39.24 | 41.54 39.8 42.0 
.022 | 1.023 | 47.69 46.7 46.7 . 836 .847 | 34.04 | 34.03 40.7 40.2 
.176 | 1.173 | 54.95 46.7 46.2 . 864 866 | 38.37 | 38.48 44.4 44.4 
.990 .985r) 48.68 49.2 49.9 eA! .728 | 30.62 | 31.53 42.5 43.3 
.060 | 1.0667] 49.80 47.0 47.8 . 8604 859r| 36.47a| 37.487] 42.40) 43.67 
.958 .951 | 48.51 50.6 50.5 . 686 .685 | 29.23 | 29.14 42 6 42.5 
.020 | 1.022 | 47.06 46.1 46.7 686 696 | 28.00 | 28.26 40.8 40.6 
.317 | 1.324 | 60.63 46.0 45.9 .670 .676 | 28.82 | 29.12 43.0 43.1 
.344 | 1.303 | 57.05 42.5 41.7 799 767 | 32.43 | 30.74 40.6 40.1 
.380 | 1.380 | 66.84 48.4 48.3 . 902 .916 | 38.16 | 39.31 42.3 42.9 
.450 | 1.448 | 70.01 48.3 47.4 | 1.080 | 1.028 | 44.35 | 43.21 43.1 42.0 
.223 | 1.243 | 59.67 48.8 50.2 . 786 .821 | 32.79 | 35.87 41.7 43.7 
.919 915 |} 43,31 Atel 46.7 697 .687_| 28.55 | 27.57 40.9 40.1 
.021 | 1.021 | 46.69 45.7 45.9 . 829 .826 | 33.63 | 33.43 40.5 40.5 
.991 .987 | 45.53 46.0 46.1 823 825 | 33.55 | 33.35 40.8 40.4 
.063 | 1.068 | 48.26 A5 A 45.5 . 841 829 | 33.78 | 33.58 40.2 40.5 
.281 | 1.281 | 60.04 46.9 47.4 980 .989 | 42.80 | 43.57 43.7 44.1 
.166 | 1.181 | 54.30 46.6 47.2 954 945 | 40.20 | 40.22 42.1 42.6 
.240 | 1.247 | 59.70 48.1 49.3 . 948 .968 | 40.87 | 41.93 43.1 43.3 
.388 | 1.385 | 63.58 45.8 45.8 | 1.035 | 1.044 | 44.49 | 44.25 43.0 42.4 
.199 | 1.227 | 56.05 46.7 48.5 .890 .908 | 37.13 | 39.36 41.7 43.3 
.270 | 1.262 | 60.08 47.3 47.5 | 1.006 | 1.013 | 44.95 | 45.62 44.7 45.0 
203 |$1.2047/$54.80 45.6 46.4 |$ .794 |$ .7987|/$32.73 |$33.217r] 41.1 41.6 
.920 |$ .918 ($42.78 46.5 46.4 
.313 | 1.301 | 63.36 48.3 46.6r 
203 |$1.204 1854.84 45.7 46.4 
827 |$1.317 |$61.64 46.5 46.4 |$1.084 |$1.087 |$47.88 |$48.95 44.2 45.0 
.458 | 1.449 | 66,24 45 4 46.0 | 1.161 | 1.142 | 50.97 | 50.84 43.9 44.5 


were higher in July, the unskilled showing 
the greater gains. 


AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING 


No marked changes were shown in any 
of the payroll statistics in the aircraft in- 
dustry in July. Employment dropped 
5.1% from the previous month, but this 
was a smaller decline than in May or June. 
Hourly earnings of all workers rose slight- 
ly and their work week was a little shorter 
than the previous month, so their weekly 
earnings were practically unchanged—only 
$.08 less than the month before. The pro- 
portions of male and female workers re- 
mained the same in the two months, but 
the percentage of skilled male workers was 
higher in the later month. This group was 
the only one whose working hours and 
weekly earnings increased. Average hours 
of female workers declined 0.8 hour or 
1.8% in July, while the hours of unskilled 


male workers dropped 0.6 hour, or 1.38%. 

In the shipyards, as in the aircraft 
plants, fewer production. workers were 
employed in July, but the decline of 3.8% 
was less than that of the three previous 
months. The employment distribution re- 
mained the same as in June. Hourly earn- 
ing of shipyard workers rose to a new peak 
level of $1.442, although their weekly work- 
ing hours were decreased 1.3%, pulling 
their weekly earnings down slightly. Each 
of the labor groups showed the same pic- 
ture—higher hourly earnings with a shorter 
work week—but the weekly earnings of the 
women workers increased fractionally, 
while the weekly return of the men was a 
little lower than in June. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN JULY 


Hourly earnings declined 0.1% in July 
to $1.110. They were 3.5% above July, 
1944, and 88.1% more than in 1929. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKTLLED MALE PRODUCTION WORKERS,! JULY, 1945 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


UNskILLEp 


———— | 


SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED 


Average Earnings 


Average Earnings 


Invuster Average Hours Average Hours 
per Week per per Week per 

Hourly Weekly Production Worker Hourly Weekly Production Worker 
July June July June July June July June July June July June 

A ° ul . _-———_—_—- | ——————— | ——— a a eee 
Hee Ve EMplementies on 10s € cas tae $ .971 |g 976 $46.01 $46.67 | 47.4) 47.8 1$1.216 |$1.226 1856.74 |$57.34 | 46.7 | 46.8 

“cc's as psoas as aR eee EN 1.068 1,086r| 42.83 | 47.257] 40.1 | 43.57] 1.361 | 1.3717} 53.39 | 58.997] 39.2 | 43.07 
eee ee 541 .551 | 24.11 | 26.04 44.6 47.3 | 1.008 | 1.022 | 43.70 | 45.16 43.4 44.2 
sain Sieinlieia'eicvele Waals sie @.a0 tis Qe suisse ewes 987 .988r] 46.48 | 46.17r]) 47.1 46.8 | 1.266 | 1.275r| 56.84 | 58.45r| 44.9 45.8 

Rayon producing®...............00++.0005 788 | .782r] $3.27 | 83.27r| 42.2 | 42.57] 1.081 | 1.080r| 47.53 | 47.797] 44.0] 44.37 
Cotton—North...... aed Se a RIE 843 | .801 | 39.48 | 39.00| 46.8 | 48.7 | .969| 9897] 45.99 | 47.60r| 47.4] 48.1 
Electrical manufacturing...........2...2..+.. 939 | .937 | 43.54 | 43.79 | 46.4 46.7 | 1.357 | 1.350 | 64.09 | 63.78 | 47.2| 47.2 

urniture icra ck sine ipa gn SS whines eae Saja eins .898 905r} 38.79 | 39.36r) 43.2 43.57) 1,121 | 1.1297) 51.80 | 52.567} 46.2 46.67 
Hosiery and knit goods..............2.20 000. .798 | 792 | $7.41 | 38.11] 46.9] 48.1 | 1.206 | 1.219 | 53.50 | 54.60| 44.4 | 44.8 
Iron and steel siete ett e ete eects eens 998 | 1.005 | 42.33 | 44.67 42.4 44.4 | 1.355 | 1.356 | 59.72 | 62.60 44,1 46 .2 
Leather tanning and finishing................ .856 | .818 | 40.67 | 89.82 | 47.5 | 48.7] 1.050 | 1.060 | 48.86 | 49.15 | 46.5 | 46.4 
Lumber and millwork..............0..0.0005 .848 | 861 | 38.38 | 39.63 | 45.2] 46.0 | 1.259 | 1.255 | 59.32 | 58.06 | 47.1] 46.3 
Meat packing. we oe eee cee cen esses ereneecs . 807 8047] 39.32 | 39.997) 48.7 49.7 | 1.063 | 1.0557] 52.42 | 52.677} 49.3 49.9 
Pane ANU UUATNISN. . : Coak stitch oc. Soar ce 862 8697} 42.39 | 42.957] 49.2] 49.47] 1.145 | 1.1497] 52.76 | 54.257] 46.1 | 47.2 
Paper ane PAIN se NA Oe oo aise Coes oes 785 .780 | 36.86 | 36.70 | 47.0 | 47.0 | 1.025 | 1.016 | 53.45 | 52.76 | 52.2] 51.9 
Paper products..... pte e eee e ee ete eee ene ees . 787 .765 | 34.91 | 33.45 44.4 43.8 | 1.106 | 1.114 | 51.78 | 53.29 46.8 47.8 
Printing—book and job.... gree ee tee cost eawine .943 .947 | 43.99 | 43.09 46.6 45.5 | 1.397 | 1.401 | 64.13 | 64.49 45.9 46.0 
Printing—news and magazine............... 915 .856 | 36.19 | 32.69 | 39.5] 38.2 | 1.451 | 1.413 | 62.78 | 60.23 | 43.3] 42.6 
Rubber....... Reena eee e ate ee ewensveagecis 1.079 | 1.068 | 51.68 | 50.62 47.9 47.4 | 1.389 | 1.389 | 67.29 | 67.16 48.5 48.4 
aS Rubber tires and tubesiie.ce.. G25. cs sce 1.180 | 1.119 | 53.68 | 52.70 47.5 47.1 | 1.461 | 1.459 | 70.58 | 69.21 48.3 47.4 
2. Other rubber products... <.scc..s0000 .796-| .794 | 39.81 | 39.12] 50.0] 49.3 | 1.281 | 1.251 | 60.04 | 62.90} 48.8} 50.8 
NEE Bess sh, ARR aR a ae enn 830 827 | 36.64 | 36.71 44.1 44.4 | 1.104 } 1.106 | 51.29 | 51.46 46.5 46.5 
1. Woolen and worsted goods.............. .851 .846 | 36.78 | 36.95 | 43.2] 43.7 | 1.071 | 1.070 | 51.07 | 50.94 | 47.7] 47.6 
2 Other woolen products® SESS SMI STA eh . 784 .782 | 36.29 | 36.12 46.3 46.2 | 1.141 | 1.147 | 51.53 | 52.01 45.2 45 4 
Foundries and machine shops................. 994 | 1.0117] 46.42 | 47.487) 46.7 | 47.0 | 1.324 | 1.322 | 62.08 | 62.727] 46.9] 47.4 
i: Foundries Se Senate Stee e eset ete eeeeee 965 981 | 45.04 | 46.16 46.7 47.0 | 1.221 | 1.235 | 56.84 | 58.29 46.5 47.2 
2. Machines and machine tools............. 1.068 | 1.1017} 50.60 | 52.70r| 47.4 47.8 | 1.266 | 1.2707] 61.09 | 62.967} 48.3 49.6 
S.JHeavy equipment ic. Fe GS .991 | 1.089 | 44.99 | 47.26 45.4 45.5 | 1.436 | 1.428 | 65.89 | 65.50} 45.9 45.9 
4. Hardware and small parts............... .977 | .963 | 46.68 | 46.71 | 47.8] 48.5 | 1.250 | 1.285 | 58.13 | 62.3031 46.5 | 48.5 
Ree REE DROUNCES ns 6 to Sri ta 5 Sais ceh ss . 984 .979 | 46.14 | 45.90 46.9 46.9 | 1.303 | 1.294 | 61.72 | 61.607] 47.4 47.6 

SE INDUSTRIES . Lose ao a Ns Sch Soa oe ale ls $ .926 |8 .9317}$41.94 |$42.887| 45.3 46.1 |$1.267-|$1.268 |1$57.74 |$58.85r) 45.7 46.47 
Cement........ reece cece eee renee eee eeees $ .732 18 .734 |$31.14 |$30.34 42.6 41.4 |$ .937 |$ .936 |$43.91 |$43.90 46.9 46.9 

Petroleum reaning oss se se En SS . 996 982 | 45.30 | 42.747] 45.5 | 43.57] 1.344 | 1.333 | 65.28 | 62.597] 48.6 | 47.0r 
DEIN ETE PRURS eect oxen bogie eid Gs sso Wiis io. ai 3 $ .925 |® .929 |$41.88 |$42.77r| 45.3 46.1 |$1.266 |$1.2677|$57.76 |$58.797r| 45.7 46.5 
Aircraft. wee cee eee e eee c eens nee ceereneeese $1.122 |$1.122 |$49.93 |$50.60 44.5 45.1 |$1.339 |$1.330 |$62.32 |$61.85 46.6 46.5 
Shipbwiditiy > - sce Hes Sp esac temere ewe Seis. 1.032 | 1.028 | 45.73 | 46.56 44.3 45.3 | 1.497 | 1.487 | 68.17 | 68.43 45.5 46 .0 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do 
not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as re- 
duced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in 
industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account 
in a study of this character. 

1Production and related workers. 
Management Record, page 80. 

2Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and Tae ConrERENCE Boarp. 


For definition, see the March 


‘Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. and 
Tar Conrerence Boarb. 

‘Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture 

5Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and 
Tae ConrerENce Boarb. 

6Principally rugs. 

7Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

aNot strictly comparable with data prior to June, 1945; revisions of 
ee ee earlier months available at a later date. 

rRevised. 


Weekly earnings were 1.7% less than 
in June. At $49.49 they were 1.3% higher 
than a year ago and 73.3% above the 
1929 average. 


“Real” weekly earnings decreased 1.6% 
in July and were 0.5% less than in July 
of last year. Since 1929, they have risen 
62.3%. 


Hours per week were 0.6 hour, or 1.3%, 
less than in June. The July work week 
of 44.6 hours was 1.8% shorter than that 


7 


in July, 1944, and 7.7% below the 1929 
average. 


Employment declined 3.4% in July to 
123.3 (1923=100). It was 13.3% lower 
than a year before and 22.1% above 1929. 

Man hours were reduced 4.7% from 
June to July and 14.9% from the July, 
1944, level. 

Payrolls dropped 5.0% in July. At 
229.3 (1928=100) they were 12.2% less 
than a year ago. 


In the month before the end of the 
Pacific war, the average production work- 
er was already working fewer hours a week 
and receiving a smaller weekly return 
than the month before. Fewer produc- 
tion workers were employed in manufac- 
turing, and man hours and payrolls were 
lower. Only average hourly earnings main- 
tained their previous level. 


Exmaseta P. ALLIson 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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Cost of Living 
in August 


IVING COSTS of wage earners’ famil- 
ies as measured by THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp’s index receded slightly in August 
from the June and July peak, which was 
the highest since 1921. The weighted 
average of all items dropped 0.38% from 
the 106.9 level of the last two months 
to stand at 106.6 (1923=100) in August. 
This is 1.5% higher than the figure in 
August, 1944. An opposite change result- 
ed in the purchasing value of the 1923 
dollar which rose 0.3%, between July and 
August, to 93.8 cents. 


COMPONENTS 


Of the five component indexes, only 
food declined, falling 0.9% to stand at 
113.9 in August. Reported decreases in 
retail prices of potatoes, carrots, cabbage 
and green beans more than offset. higher 
egg prices and were chiefly responsible for 
the downward turn of the food index. 

No change occurred in the total clothing 
index in August, although the men’s 
clothing portion increased 0.1% over 
July. This rise was too slight to affect 
the total clothing index. 

Scattered increases in the price of do- 
mestic fuels, such as coke and bituminous 
coal, caused the total fuel and light index 
to advance 0.2% to the August figure of 
97.5. The gas and electricity portions of 
this component remained unchanged. 

Trregularly reported small increases of 
several different sundry items caused the 
sundries index to rise of 0.1% to stand 
at 115.4 in August. 


THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


September, 1945 


Cost of Living in the United States 


Source: 


Tur ConFERENCE BoarD 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


ALL ITEMS INCLUDE FUEL AND LIGHT 


1934 1939 1937 


INDIVIDUAL CITY CHANGES 


Of the sixty-three industrial cities for 
which indexes are prepared, fifteen showed 
increases over last month, which reached 
as high as 0.5%. Six cities showed no 
change, while declines were noted in forty- 
two cities. Thus, for the second consecu- 
tive month, the trend has been toward 
fewer cities showing increases in living 
costs and more showing decreases. Bir- 
mingham stood alone in the 0.5% increase 
bracket, with Macon and Rochester fol- 
lowing at 0.4%. 

At the other end of the scale, Detroit 
led those cities with decreases. A de- 
cline of 1.4% in that city reflected lower 
food prices, principally for fish, potatoes, 
and green vegetables. Following Detroit, 
were Trenton, Buffalo and New Haven 
where respective declines of 0.9%, 0.8% 
and 0.7% were recorded. Lower prices 
of these same food items were also the ma- 


60 
1929 1944 1936 


1938 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


jor factor in each of these general declines. 

Compared with August of last year, 
each of the sixty-three city indexes has 
risen. Bridgeport had the smallest in- 
crease, of 0.1%, while Huntington, West 
Virginia, led, with a 4.4% increase. The 
median rise was 1.7%. 

The all-items index for International 
Falls, Minnesota, which is compiled quar- 
terly, rose 1.0% from May to 102.3 in 
August (November, 1944=100). The 
housing and sundries components re- 
mained unchanged at 100.0. The greatest 
increase among the other components was 
the 2.6% rise in the food index to 106.0. 
Next was the 1.1% advance in the fuel and 
light index, which now stands at 101.1. 
Clothing rose 0.6% to 102.6 and house- 
furnishings increased 0.1% to reach the 
August level of 100.8. 


G. M.’'Graysi1, JR. 
Division of Labor Statistics 


COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR — 


Weighted 


Clothing 


Fuel and Light 


Date arenes 2 of Food : spore ot 
All Ite Total Men’s Women’s Total? Electricity Gas os 
Index Numbers, 1928=100 
1944 August................ 105.0 111.6 99.9 93.0 102.1 83.9 95.7 66.9 94.5 113.6 95.2 
September............. 105.0 111.3 90.9 93.2 102.3 84.0 95.8 68.9 94.5 113.8 95.2 
(110 0X) cece er rocecic, Aaa 105.0 110.8 91.0 93.6 102.4 84.8 93.8 66.9 94.5 114.2 95.2 
November............. 105.3 111.1 91.0 93.9 102.9 84.8 95.8 68.9 94.5 114.6 95.0 
December.............. 105.7 112.3 91.0 94.0 103.0 84.9 95.8 65.9 94.5 114.8 94.6 
1945 January............... 105.7 112.1 91.0 94.2 103.4 84.9 95.8 68.9 94.5 114.9 94.6 
February) Soccest dsc. 105.5 111.2 91.0 94.3 103.6 84.9 95.1 65.9 94.5 115.1 94.8 
March pirat Serie ii lt aeons 105.4 110.8 91.0 94.5 103.8 85.2 93.1 66.9 94.5 115.2 94.9 
ADC Ae ease Se tae ae 105.8 111.6 91.0 94.8 104.0 85.5 93.0 66.9 94.5 115.3 94.5 
May Screens 103.2 T2a7 91.0 94.9 104.1 85.6 93.2 66.9 94.5 115.5 94.2 
UHC ME erica aceon 106.9 114.8 91.0 94.7 103.8 85.5 93.3 65.9 94.5 115.5 93.5 
CUS | kipen es contre ere ei aoe ate 106.9 114.94 91.0 94.6 103.3 85.3 97.3 66.9 94.5 115.3 93.5 
August.... 106.6 113.9 91.0 94.6 103.9 85.3 97.5 66.9 94.5 115.4 93.8 
ee is 
July 1945 to Aug. 1945....... | -0.3 | +0.2 0 0 +0.1 0.3 
Aug. 1944 to Aug. 1945....... 41.5 a: i +0. - | +1. 7 EE a : fe 7 +1.9 0 | 0 | 41.6 | Le 


1Data on housing collected twice annually, = 15 and October 15, 
2Includes fuel sacle as electricity and gas gan ls, 


aBased on food prices for July 16, 1945. 


COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES 


Source: Tam Conrmrence Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. Th 
sagt be : 4 Dee ce, 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with bees other cities. 


Ind Numbe' 
Jan., 1980 = 100 Say Jan 19892100 Changes: 
Crrr July 1945 | Aug. 1944 Crrr July 1945 | Aug. 1944 
Aug. 1945 | July 1945 | Aug. 1944 0 to Aug. 1945 | July 1945 | Aug. 1944 5 as 
Aug. 1945 | Aug. 1945 Aug. 1945 | Aug. 1945 
Akron Chicago 
Food. Riiste a Gh aisiists, aera ee 149.1 149.7 —-0.4 +0.7 Hoods hate teen clon 3 a | +1.7 
ii a eee 118.8 | 118.8 0 0 EL OVISIT BUN se ereratcteVeelerchete 0 0 
Clothing BS)... 129.7 | 129.5 +0.2 +3.5 Clothing ter... ceio er +0.1 +2.9 
Fuel and light.......... 114.8 | 114.2 +0.1 +1.6 Fuel and light.......... +0.3 +1.0 
Housefurnishings....... 121.1 121.1 1) +2.3 Housefurnishings +0.4 +3.9 
Sundries MN ARS rao SCTE 124.2 | 124.2 0 +0.6 Sundries mantic sry: +0.1 +0.6 
pee Weighted Total 124.0 -0.4 +1.3- 
Cincinnati 
PIC 5 MOODS ents aetearsts enone 138.7 —-0.4 +1.3 
Tifa Bors SEAN 0 Elousin gir aieisscreretce 100.9 0 0 
LS ee eee +3.0 Glothing Pensa ees 137.5 || +0.6| +1.7 
Fuel and light.......... -0.7 Fuel and light.......... 106.0 -1.3 -0.3 
Housefurnishings....... +6.8 Housefurnishings 124.7 0 +0.6 
Sundries eet sees =. +1.2 Sundries Aeaewres oss 116.5 0 +3.7 
Weighted Total....... +1.8 Weighted Total 123.3 0.2) +41.7 
Baltimore Cleveland ie 
Food. = Fe SOC Ree 150.4 +1.0 Food She raeriow came 141.9 142.7r| 140.07 -0.6 +1.4 
oe fe ee eee 108.2 0 Housing) sepa sn ace 109.7 | 109:7 | 109.7 0 0 
Clothing seeoee, Sees an 132.2 +3.1 Clothing ee eemasececne 137.5 137.27) 133.7 +0.2 +2.8 
Fuel and light.2...s..4< ites +3.5 Fuel and light.......... 104.8 | 104.7 | 105.7 {| +40.1 -0.9 
eee Siete ats 187.4 -0.6 Housefurnishings....... 127.7 | 127.4] 130.0] +0.2 -1.8 
Sundries eer 125.6 0.1 Sundries teeecsae nae 128.6 128.6 120.5 0 +6.7 
Weighted Total....... 130.4 +0.9 Weighted Total....... 128.4 128.67] 125.3 0.2 +2.5 
Birmingham Dallas 
Foods Ss ee oc Seeks 159.4 157.2 155.6 +1.4 +2.4 Food Stakes 3 caerees 146.47 0.7 
Mousmp": eos. sctee Ss 105.7 |] 105.7 | 105.7 0 0 Housing!ns. seen saieeene 105.6 
Clothing eee eae eees 131.6 131.8 129.8 —0.2 +1.4 Clothing Ynecsce tenses eal 
Fuel sa light.......... 105.0 | 105.0 | 101.87 0 +3.1 Fuel Bid light. ac).arene 89.1 
ouse! Rise eons 120.2 | - 120.2 | 120.2 0 0 Housefurnishings....... 129.3 
Sundries occS265 a ec 121.0 | 121.0] 191.8 0 0.2 Sundrieseveaceccss == 123.3 
Weighted Total....... 129.9 | 129.2 | 128.4r] +0.5 +1.2 Weighted Total....... 125.1 
Boston Dayton 
Food ose: gee can eee 
Housing ese cence 
Clothing S22. caicacree 
Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... 
Sundries. racers 
Weighted Total....... 
Denver 
HOOd ters chove de 50 sere tis ois 
Housing! mass sens ck 
Clothing jesse secu 
Fuel and light @soe cee 
Housefurnishings 
Sundriesadeieno cere 
Weighted Total 
Des Moines 
| fers ere ee See ecenerc 
Housing*: 2.42.2 0-506+ 0% 
Clothing veenene ss aed 
Fuel aia dighteeis:petisiee 
Housefurnishings....... 
Sundries: se sacs 
Weighted Total....... 
Detroit 
Food sect ade eae 150.9 | 157.3 147.5 4.1 +2.3 
Housing's 4).21- 510% aa ..| 107.0 | 107.0} 107.0 0 0 
GClothingsea a. «mca 136.4 136.4 133.3 0 +2.8 
Fuel and light.......... 114.4 | 113.7] 112.1 +0.6 +2.1 
Housef: ings.......| 126.2 | 126.2 | 126.0 0 | +0.2 
Sundries............. 5 130.7 | 130.7 | 128.8 0 +1.5 
Weighted Total....... 131.3 } 133.2 | 129.8 -1.4] +1.5 
1Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15, and October 15. rRevised. 
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7 *% 


COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES—Continued 


Source: Taos Conrerence Boarp 
Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 
City July 1945 | Aug. 1944] 
Aug. 1945 | July 1945 | Aug. 1944 to to 
Aug. 1945 | Aug. 1945 
eae eile || Ree eaoee ee 
Duluth 
Roodsacee daa ies 142.8 143.6 | 187.87) -0.6 +3.6 
Housing?..............-| 100.2 | 100.2 | 100.2 0 0 
Glothing eration 139.0 138.5 136.1 +0.4 +2.1 
Fuel and light.......... 108.6 109.47] 107.5 -0.7 +1.0 
Housefurnishings....... 143.0 143.0 140.4 0 +1.9 
Sundries. ccc Sorate cure 119.9 120.0 117.17] + -0.1 +2.4 
Weighted Total....... 126.3 126.7 123.37] -0.3 42.4 


nee oer Ee Tac IC 5 4r 2 -0.6 +1.5 
SATO InTe er sre 2 Q 0 0 +0.2 
Clothing so mensuienite: 6 3 2 +0.2 +3.1 
Fuel and light.......... 116.5 | 116.2} 118.0 +0.3} +4+3.1 
Housefurnishings....... 131.5 | 181.6] 129.9 -0.1 +1.2 
Guadriesic: ean cece e es TSOL79)) 1SORTa Ie Le ie7. 0 +2.3 
Weighted Total....... 134.6 | 1384.9 | 132.2 —0.2 +1.8 
Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... 120.4 
Sundries mesvee.. eas 128.1 27, 
Weighted Total....... A fe 
Ke coats Tere 8 : 
Housings feces. « 107.3 ; 
Glotbyrig prenett oe Teasers 147.2 ; 
Fuel and light.......... 112.2 : 
Housefurnishings....... 132.4 ae 
Si OiBtESE Se aceman SMe tiiey 5 
Weighted Total....... 131.3 ‘ 
seen erect erences A 3 0 -0.6 +8.0 
ER Giisiai oben ces, Onir eeee 106.5 | 106.5] 106.5 0 0 
Glophing gees eee 2 140.1 139.7 135.87]; +0.3 +3 .2 
Fueland ght: ..22.2% ; FIs 112.9 | 110.9 +0.2 +2.0 
Housefurnishings....... 143.3 | 143.3 | 146.2 0 2.0 
SIIEIES Seer ac aie anayaieae 127.0 127.0 125.9 0 +0.9 
Weighted Total....... 132.6 132.8 1287 4S 072 +3.3 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Rood ee ae motets 142.6 -1.3 +6.3 
TIOUSIN Poe seca tae 102.8 0 0 
Clothing sont: pcccatis ot 139.9 -0.5 | +4.9 
Fuel and light.......... 109.2 +0.2 | +0.3 
Housefurnishings....... 130.0 +0.3 +0.5 
Sundriess. ae. sees. a 120.7 0 +0.2 
Weighted Total....... : : : -0.5 | 42.7 


iF 2 pas bien) -6.\0\ 6) ei ele)e 6.8 


Housing ars eccstctoste > 


Clothitgan utenaaece 

Fuel and light.......... 0 
Housefurnishings....... +1.9 
Sint ries fetta bsaaticeae as +1.5 


Weighted Total....... 


rt ae ae oe lee a ee 
0 0 


© Gio a0 eke. « ca) Ble ae ins 


b Gapetenctete on agy-e +0.2 1.4 
FueFand light.......... 0 fe 0 
Housefurnishings....... 0 +2.2 
SUACTIES. Meio. cate a +0.1 | +10.4 
Weighted Total....... cra aly 
Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15 and October 15, n.a.Not available, 


2Compilation of indexes temporarily discontinued, 
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show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


July 1945 | Aug. 1944 
to to 
Aug. 1945 | Aug. 1945 


Aug. 1945 | July 1945 | Aug. 1944 


Indianapolis 


Ay Oe ei yae ite ies +0.3 +1.7 

Bs Frepsteli@vaumtn eee et 0 04 
Clothinigteie. sven anars 0 +1.3 
Fuel and light.......... —0.2 41.1 
Housefurnishings....... 0 +1.0 
Sundries, se iavcluese toate 0 +3.7 


Weighted Total....... 


Jeeeerce Mecnne ee as 0 
Housing's. were 3 
Glothinga. = « <.saents te 3 
Fuel and light.......... +2.2 
Housefurnishings....... OF Ls ee O72 
Sundries! #iett..cas vests 0 +153 

.9 


Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... ; 
Sundriesimiver.snqster ces 129. 


Weighted Total....... 


Srarese eves ia seers tonstoware at 8 +3.3 
Sharada a sadiens Gare 2 2 0 
Eo MATOS: SR ts ok 2 -—0.9 
Fuel and light.......... 93.4 4 0 
Housefurnishings....... 120.8 6 +0.2 
Sundriess... #2. .0seseoes 124.5 2 +1.9 
ee 8 aii +1.7 


ay 


Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... 
Sundries .ae aces 


aie 1001h4 nie (8.0 /e eee e: 906-0 


Kueland light... ......+5 
Housefurnishings....... 
Dundries.nemec casas 


Steen 


Ce ee 
a ee ee ery 


ee ee ad 


Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... 
Sundries |e e..> anes 


5 
Plots’ estas vue ee: : : 0 9 
Clothingi.. tiaramgutees .2| 189.1 +0.1] +48.6 
Fuel and light cians Meo Reet 99.1 99.17 0 +1.0 
Housefurnishings....... 130.2 | 130.9 0.5] 41.9 
SUindrics fist city enee 114.1] 114.1 0 0 
Weighted Total....... 128.8 | 128.47| +0.3| 41.3 


rRevised, 


COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 


Note: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 


show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be com pared with those for other cities. 
a 


——sao 
Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Changes Jan., 1939=100 Changes 
Cirr July 1945 | Aug. 1944 Cirr July 1945 | Aug. 1944 
Aug. 1945 | July 1945 | Aug. 1944 to to Aug. 1945 | July 1945 | Aug. 1944 to to 
Aug. 1945 | Aug. 1945 Aug. 1945 | Aug. 1945 
ee ee 
Milwaukee Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Roodi. foe 6. ee feb 145.7 148.1 142.7 -1.6 +2.1 Hood he oe Weta Aeon 148.8 148.5 144.3 +0.2 +3.1 
Housings. ee 108.4 | 1038.4] 103.4 0 0 HOUSING aust care ee 104.2 | 104.2 | 104.2 y 0 
Clothing Ria? Bearer ee oe eel 140.0 140.9 135.0 -0.6 +3.7 Clothing setihete aoe ee 124.9 124.97} 124.7 0 +0.2 
Fuel and light..........] 112.3] 111.7] 109.8 +0.5 +2.3 Fuel and light.......... 94.6 94.6 94.6 0 0 
Housefurnishings....... 129.1 | 129.1] 127.9 0 +0.9 Housefurnishings....... 132.0 | 132.0] 128.4 0 +-2.8 
mundnes tose oo. oe Te 122.5 122.5 121.0 0 +1.2 DUNANIES Eh  SEli sas 5 Hote in Py er 117.8 116.5 —0.1 +1.0 
Weighted Total....... 126.9 | 127.7 | 124.9 —0.6 +1.6 Weighted Total....... 197.3 | 127.27) 125.1 +0.1 +1).8 
Cet aeeab te aati oe Ee ld MR ha AT I a | a a (a 
Minneapolis Philadelphia i 
Boodans. hae Suck. St 158.1 153.8r} 149.3 —0.5 +2.5 Gers Aa Ae As Re 142.1 143.3 140. 4 -0.8 +1.2 
Housing! 8 8, &, BE 103.7 | 108.7 | 103.7 0 0 Housing) Sasin t+ Gaihatat 102.7 | 102.7 | 102.9 0 0.2 
Clothing ia ergs: a) dantone ete 436.8 136.4 133.9 -0.1 +1.8 Clothing. stents eet e eee 132.3 1p 129.9 +0.5 +1.8 
Fuel and light.......... 105.3 | 104.5] 104.8] +0.8] 41.0 | Fuel and light.......... 115.2| 114.4] 110.0] +40.7| 44.7 
Housefurnishings....... 126.4 | 125.4] 121.9]| 40.8] +8.7 | Housefurnishings....... 181.5 | 181.7} 125.87] -0.2| +4.9 
Sundries C88 co. See at 123.5 123.5 120.6r 0 +2 .4 Sundress eh ke 125.6 125.6 eal 0 +0.4 
Weighted To 128.7 | 198.8 | 126.271 -0.1| 42.0 Weighted Total....... 128.1 | 128.4} 1265{ +21] +1.3 
ghted tale eS 8.7 128 at g | 
st 8 ty 8c 3c i 8 SS SS_SS_S 
Muskegon Pittsburgh 
BSGIeA ee a hE ye! 170.1 173.0 161.9 -1.7 +5.1 Hooda ee eae ee 145.9 147.6 143.2 -1.2 +1.9 
Housing’ ..2.........0.| 115.2*] 115.2°| 115.2 0 0 Housing! anes ace 105.7 | 105.7} 105.7 0 0 
Clothing ee eaten cle see 130.9 130.9 T3Ss i: 0 —0.9 Clothing. sense ee eee eees Veh os! 130.9 130.0; +0.3 +1.0 
Fuel and light.......... 115.5} 115.5] 114.6 0 +0.8 Hnelanddightsqeqe ee 111.5 | 110.9} 110.3] 40.5) +1.1 
Housefurnishings....... 121.9 | 121.9] 120.6 0 +1.1 | Housefurnishings....... 121.9] 121.9] 118.3 0 +3.0 
Sundries... .2 2.26 0h 121.6 121.6 120.6 0 +0.8 SUIN CELE ec. Mire cnet ke tne 120.2 120.2 118.9 0 +1.1 
Weighted Total....... 134.5] 185.2} 181.9 0.5 | +2.0 Weighted Total....... 126.5 | 127.0 | 124.9 0 Sapa eS © 
Newark Portland, Ore. 
Le ges Se ee a 144.2}| 144.1] 189.07) +0.1| +8.7 Ho@din, bode ioe 148.4] 148.2) 144.5] +01] 42.7 
Housing) =) ote 101.4] 101.4} 101.4 0 0 Housing’ (29... s.4se0r 110.0} 110.0] 110.0 0 0 
Clothing OS ihe aie > ata ten Bs ge 127.8 126.3 0.1 +1.1 Clothing. sete eee e neces 141.1 142.4 139.6 —-0.9 +1.1 
Fuel and light.......... 105.5 | 104.7] 102.8 |} +0.8| +2.6 | Fuel and light.......... 126 0a eA! 0 ue 
Housefurnishings....... 134.8 | 184.7r| 132.9 Om 14 Housefurnishings....... 1227 52\= 12205 120.67 0 +1.6 
Sundries.),2. Sei Yeon 120.1] 120.1] 119.4 0 AQutin | ~Sundriesiza, foes 45580 116.8 | 116.8] 118.5 0 -1.4 
Weighted Total...... .| 125.8] 125.8 | 123.47 0 +1.9 Weighted Total....... 128.7 | 128.8] 127.8 -0.1| +0.7 
New Haven Providence 
pt ae Se ges eee, ates 1g 8 8h 00s: 1 Boods. | J. Be 5.86 148.1] 149.9] 142.27) -1.21 44.1 
Howamnp 8.55 2 Sake 105.3'| 105.3 | 105.3 0 0 Ffousing’...........-.40% 103.3 | 103.3] 103.3 0 er 
Clothing: 7-65; 52 ik 129.9 130.6 1272 0.5 +2.1 Clothing. vote neeereeees 135.2 T3552 3327. 9 +1. 
Fuel and light.......... 113.7 | 113.67) 111.8) +0.1] 41.7 Fuel and light.......... 115.7 | 115.2] 115.4} +0.4] 40.3 
Housefurnishings.......} 128.2 | 128.2] 124.4 0 +3.1 Housefurnishings....... 196 .2)| 126,25) 126.2 0 0 
Sundries...............] 111.8] 111.8] 111.6 o | 40.2 | Sundries...i......0c055 125.8] 125.9] 120.2] -0.1| +4.7 
Weighted Total....... 120.6 121.5 120.1 —0.7 +0.4 Weighted Total....... 128.6 129.2 125 .0r =0).5 +2.9 
New Orleans 
Wood. e-s eo .e fos 152.9 154.9 149.4 -1.3 AQ BE ls HOO aatocudttarnersie seo ,atets : : z 
Housing... 3....-- d23s 110.6 | 110.6] 110.6 0 Gs. 1 Honsing". i.e ee 
Olothing: § Oo. ..t.- 134.6 134.6 132.6 0 +1.5 wes . er : i : : 
Fuel and light.......... 85.8 85.8 85.7 0 +0.1 Fuel and light Bite IC : ; 
Housefurnishings....... 124.1 | 124.1 123.5 0 +0.5 Housefurnishings....... 3 : 
Sundries: btn ot. FA 123.3} 123.3] 121.0 0 +1.9 Sundries Vi; Greed aoe : : a3 
Weighted Total....... 131.6 | 132.4} 129.4r! -0.6 Se leve Weighted Total....... : ; A] +0.1 +1. 
Roanoke, Va. 
New York ’ 
pad Naarctse Seton essen 142.5 | 143.9] 140.2 -1.0] +1.6 Food... RO ae ore ee eee ae cae ; seo 
Housing" 100.8 | 100.8] 100.8 0 =a) Housing'...........-... 1. : : 
Paue evan oo Clothing’. fccscsdsas 134.0} 133.9] 131.8 +0.1] 41.7 
Clothin 134.8 135.2 135.9 -0.3 -0.8 othing......... 
a ae 109.8} 109.8] 107.5 o | +2.1 | Fuel and light.......... 109.7 | 109.5 | 107.9] +0.2 - a 
2 Or ‘ ; Housefurnishings....... Qh. § ; 21. ; 
Soni ae es 2 PTR ETT Ree one al cepa ee Cora eae. 123.1] 123.1] 122.0 0 | 40.9 
HHIGTICS Sethe dy eh: iss 
Weighted Total : F 4 
-  Qmaha 
ROO oes sata o, ot nections 
Hovis 985. ness bio oe 
Clothing. ........-..... 
Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings 


IGINGTICS® .seycunysceeke eens 


COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CIT TES—Continued 
Source: Tus Conrerence Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of lieing. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cites. 


Percentage Index Numbers Percentage ; 


Index Numbe 
Jans 1989 = 100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 
Cirr Crrr 


July 1945 eee. 1944 


July 1945 | Aug. 1944 
t to O 
Aug. 1945 | Aug. 1945 


Rockford, Il. Spokane 

Food §o cen sas tase +2.4 Wood Pcwcste Stouts hes oesrenstor 144.3 139.5 0 +3.4 
Housing scene sss Housingta tect relies 102.0 102.0 0 0 
Clothing s.250 <6. saree vier 0 +5.1 @lothingieemare cs ote’ 124.5 124.0 0 +0.4 
Fuel and light.......... 116.0 +2.1 Fuel and light.......... 134.7 133.9 0 +0.6 
Housefurnishings....... 131.3 +0.1 Housefurnishings....... 132 132.9 0 0.2 
Sundpiessas cates «crores 122.4 +0.9 Sundries .pcctcmse ners onic 119.9 117.9 0 +1.7 

Weighted Total....... Weighted Total....... 127.4 125.1 0 +1.8 


Bhs aie. 6 eevee ve ia arsee 6 Wes 6 5 6 +0.7 Waka ete Mar alocara sdoyeter's are 147.1 138.8 -0.8 +5.1 
BORE AC OaO Gono 1 1 1 0 ABR GROGUOO DOOOC 116.2 116.2 0 
eee ae 8 8 4 4| 48.2 ing ew Lee 133.3 | 132.9|| +0.1] +0.4 

Fuel and light..........} 80.8 80.8 80.8 0 0 Fuel and light.......... 120.1 | 114.2 0 +5.2 
Housefurnishings....... 140.6} 140.6 | 144.0 0 2.4 Housefurnishings....... 130.3 | 132.2 0 -1.4 
Sundries.. ae aw.cse enw 124.8 124.8 22m 0 +2.2 | Sumaries.............0. 120.1 118.7 0 +1.2 
St. Louis 
KMO0d =. oo. fesctcato oe 148.9 149.1 145.1 -0.1 =O Gr ait PHOOG. ic cls fei ciate=ialeiole simi 8 3 9 8 
Blousin gy 32s oo ocis.0 isi 105.8 105.8 105.8 O15 | Oe Tl Sous gee oo cicrein en srareistes 1 1 0 sa 
Clothing. 7.548.....5.2: 130.3 130.4 127.9 -0.1 +1.9 itd Bai See oconaos 4 2 4 6 
Fuel and light.......... 116.8 116.8 114.7 0 +1.8 Fuel and light.......... 109.6 108.9 107.6 +0.6 9 
Housefurnishings....... 117.9} 117.9} 118.2 0 -0.3 Housefurnishings....... 122.8 | 122.8r| 123.3 0 0.4 
Sundries.cecs oseagetecs 117.5 117.5 116.0 0 +1.3 SUNGPICS arcseteyerere eter oletwiol 129.2 129.2 127.8 0 +1.1 
Weighted Total....... 127.2 aes 125.1 0 +1.7 Weighted Total....... 
St. Paul 
INOOG Ra eerie is baa hae 143.0 143.7 142.5 -0.5 SEQEAE ft CBOOdN jcicrecrrslererere aleielete 
Housing s,s. aceon 100.9} 100.9} 100.9 0 0 WP Peers Steiceiwie uateratots 
Clothing facies eas ese 127.6 127.0 124.2 +0.5 +2.7- | Clothing! .2. 6... cee see 
Fuel and light.......... 108.3 | 107.3} 106.6) 40.9} +1.6 Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... 128.0 | 128.1] 126.3 -0.1} +1.3 Housefurnishings 
Sundries pee naaseues 122.9] 121.4} 120.57) +1.2| +2.0 Sundriess 2a). (.<)c-1..tiss « 
Weighted Total....... 124.5 | 124.1} 123.17] 40.3] 41.1 Weighted Total 
San Francisco - Oakland Wilmington, Del. 
Foods. nttieen. ccm amet 
Housizig!s.. 219; sj: <.leste sets 
Clothing= 5.0.5 <0 6 ore 
Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings 
Sundriesh..0 <1). <6 stirs 
Youngstown 
Food. seve tecsiniiskorar Reteter meets 157.4 158.3 152.0 0.6 +3 .6 
0 Housing!............... 105.6 | 105.6 | 105.6 0 
Clothing. .. Deas iaie ss onevsie as 129.6 129.6 126.5 0 +2.5 Clothing: . 350... stkiSec 146.4 146.5 187.6 -0.1 +6.4 
Fuel and light.......... 110.4 | 110.4] 108.6 0 +1.7 Fuel and light.......... 108.7 | 108.2) 106.7) +0.5] +1.9 
Housefurnishings....... 121.1 | 121.1] 120.9 0 +0.2 Housefurnishings....... 134.2 | 184.4] 180.7 0.1) 42.7 
Sundriesiva.c- .0a.cs 33 12 121.17r} 120.8 0 +0.2 Sundries: cc's cecmctte 116.6 116.7 114.9 0.1 +1.5 
hp COD | NPT OES | cleo Totals) ee ae ee ee 
1Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15, and October 15. rRevised. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES, COST OF LIVING IN FOUR CITIES 


July 1945 | Aug. 1944 July 1945 | Aug. 1944 


‘ . July 1945 | Aug. 1944 
Aug. 1945 Aug. 1945 


Aug. 1945 We is 5 


Joliet, Ill? Lewistown, Pa. Trenton, N. J. 

Wood oisie ke i. -0.4 Stewie: : 2.9 | Food...... igen , 18.) Food. 3.02%;, 2.2| 0.5 
Housing! ....... 0 ae 0 ing Sct 0 | Housingt........ 0 0 
Clothing. . . era -0.6 Clothing........ 0 +4.3 | Clothing........ +0.3 +8.0 | Clothing........ +6.2 - 
Fuel and light...) +0.1 Fuel and light...) +0.1] +1.6|Fuelandlight...| 0 | +6.2|Fuelandlight...| 0 | 44.2 
Housef gs. +0.1 Housef g8 0 +1.6 | Housefurnishi -0.6 -0.7 | Housefurnishings 0 42.4 
Sundries......... 0 Sundries........ +0.1| 42.8 | Sundries........ 0 | +40.9 | Sundries........ o | +4.7 
Weighted Total.| -0.1 Weighted Total.| -0.3 | +2.4| Weighted Total.| -0.1 | +2.8 | Weighted Total.| -0.9| +2.1 


1Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15, and October 15. 3Includes Lockport and Rockdale. 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


TRIKES and lockouts during July 
totaled 500, or 15 more than in June, 
according to preliminary estimates re- 
leased by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The July figure was exceeded in only two 
months since Pearl Harbor—in May and 
August, 1944. Bureau reports indicate 
290,000 workers involved and 1,500,000 
man days of idleness. Both these figures 
reflect slight declines from the June lev- 
els, but are nevertheless among the high- 
est monthly totals since December, 1941. 
In manufacturing industries, labor turn- 
over was estimated to have been slightly 
less than in June. Separations were re- 


ported at 7.8 per hundred employees in 
July while accessions amounted to 5.6 
per hundred employees. Layoffs, as one 
of the causes of separations, amounted to 
1.6 per hundred employees in July, or 
more than double the average monthly rate 
reported during 1943 and 1944 and the 
first four months of this year. 
Outstanding on the August record was 
the strike on the twenty-third of 4,500 
UAW (CIO) workers at two Kelsey- 
Hayes Wheel Company plants in Detroit. 
These members of West Side Local No. 
174 of the UAW (CIO) reportedly walked 
out in protest against the denial by Re- 


gional War Labor Board 11 of the union’3 
request for reinstatement on the payroll 
of four employees. Press reports re- 
counted the discharge last April of thir- 
teen employees following a fracas in 
which two foremen were forcibly ejected 
from the plants. Subsequently, the 
RWLB directed nine of the thirteen re- 
instated with back pay. One of the re- 
maining four men has left the state and 
is no longer involved, but the other three 
are minor officials of the local. A Ford 
Motor Company spokesman was reported 
to have held the Kelsey-Hayes stoppage 
directly responsible for the forced layoff 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations Manufacturing 
Strikes! Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 
— Beginning in Period ary Separations® 
Man Days | (1935-1989 : 
Idle During =100) Accessions’ 
Workers Period Miscella- ; 
Number Involved | (Thousand) Total Quits neous! | Discharges’| Layoffs* 
(Thousan 

gt en ae ee 637 183 3,317 90 59.65 18.64 5.04 35.97 37.02 
TOS Rae ee em oes Sion eine dee cine 810 342 6,893 74 48.38 11.39 2.72 34.27 36.59 
DB a Oh ata ea a, 3 SAIN re ae 841 324 10,502 57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 89.82 
TOSS cis Aeeeicn tee wide cia tiete ets <8 1,695 1,168 16,872 68 45.38 10.66 2.49 82.23 65.20 
NOB Gee ales Bak cortices ort at 1,856 1,467 19,592 74 49.17 10.67 2.24 36.26 56.91 
LOS Rel. oto a eee wins aos a ee wk 2,014 1,117 15,456 87 42.74 10.87 2.29 80.08 50.05 
TOS eee So ene as oe Soe es eee a aston 2,172 789 13,902 104 40.35 13.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
LOS TE ees corners cet ee co ae eet 4,740 1,861 28,425 113 63.11 14.97 2.38 85.76 42.59 
LU Sterne 2 Salles rea rei ae 2,772 688 9,148 87 49 22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
I eres clana a neice Sn sacie ook ohaiejo. 204 2,613 1,171 17,812 109 37.71 9.52 1.52 26.67 48,85 
LOAD ree Ses Po ahora ce 6s OORT DIN Reale ele aa 2,508 577 6,701 126 40.27 10.93 1.61 1.84 25.89 52.72 
OST Ree ee ee ae oe Sa eee + oie we 4,288 2,363 23,048 168 46.68 23.63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
AOAC S osc ee cee hee ce nee cies 2,968 840 4,183 212 77.66 45.09 15.04 4.66 12.87 91.62 
NOLS ee eee ee re tte ees Desens oe 3,752 1,981 13,501 258 86.86 62.11 10.56 7.12 7.07 89.64 

RA er et he eye eeuaee sae ies ess ele ae 4,956 2,116 8,721 252 781.8 761.0 5.9 Hist thos 73.0 

Stet police, tet aioe eee, Se a ee 469 172 652 248 6.6 5.0 4 if 5 6.3 

Ui Re eae Sa AS Orie. seis bo mmcacte 501 198 959 251 7.8 6.2 4 ath .5 6.3 

Septemberincts. 0s. vive aletaaisc cee 0 408 207 786 249 7.6 6.1 3 6 6 6.1 

eto bere Ne oo cee oie te oe 430 222 756 250 6.4 5.0 a) 6 i) 6.0 

INoveEriber cvracecote eosin cio trea ese ror 2 345 201 789 248 6.0 4.6 3 6 5 6.1 

December. ciewie a cverrcpah ova oye neiei2 264 92 387 248 5.7 4.3 3 6 5 75.1 

SE RTD POULT ge oan oi ee rion weno te 240 44 228 248 6.2 4.6 38 off 6 7.0 

: Hebriary teri ss. calcein 310 109 412 249 6.0 4.3 es) se at: 5.0 

March's. a0 Scaiwoincis aciostarc oir 400 210 860 249 6.8 5.0 4 of Sut 4.9 

EADY ce ceca ee lenoieae easiness eas SI Clete 450 285 1,330 Q45 6.6 4.8 A 6 8 4.7 

BY sere a cee soe te ole Me lre cw nibreers 425 310 2,025 Q41 7.0 4.8 A 6 1.2 5.0 

June ee SR SG p85 p292 | pl,725 7234 r7.9 75.1 4 r.7 rl.7 75.9 

Jilly Sas aat . civela..a ser si tits 500 p290 | 1,500 225 7.8 5.2 p.4 p.6 p1.6 5.6 


1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
2Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly figures. 


3A separation is a termination of employment of any of the following kinds: quit, 
levdtlackargs: or miscellaneous. Transfers from one plant to another of the same 
company are not considered as accessions or separations. 


4A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because of 
cee to leave, but seietinien das to his physical incapacity. Beginning with Janu- 
ary, 1940, separate rates were computed for miscellaneous separations; t. ¢., separations 
due to death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions, and si reasons. Begin- 
ning with September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy were included 
in miscellaneous separations, 


5A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, with prejudice 
to the worker because of some fault on the part of the worker.. : . 

6A layoff Ble of employment at the ee of the employe, 9 without peice 
to th ker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nature. 5 
shore deSnite layotl with the name of the worker remaining on the payroll is not counted 
as a separation. : ; : ; ms 

7An accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. Trans- 
fers eae one plant to mater of the same company are not considered as accessions or 
separations, : ie WORE 

Dat: t ver rates since January, 1943, are not strictly comparable with pre- 

she ecleased dads The rates now refer to all employees rather than wage earners only, 

pFreliminary n.a.Not available. rRevised. 
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LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING IN AUGUST, 1945 


Incomplete report based upon information appearing in the press 


Organization Affected 


Manufacturing, Building, and Mining 


Aluminum Company of America............. 
American Blower Corporation............... 
American Box Board Company’............. 
American Car & Foundry Company............... 
American Smelting & Refining Company........... 
American Steel Foundries,.................. 
Ampco Twist Drill Company................ 
Atlantic Basin Iron Works, Inc.............. 
Bundy sPubing: Company tease «st. sock 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation........... 
Gbhrysler: Cornorationserc ttc a neyo ie ae 
Consolidated Paper Company®.................... 
Continental Motors Corporation............. 
Detroit Steel Products Company.................. 
Drayo: Gorporation sa. she yscdee foe cueseaaes seek 


Electric Storage Battery Company® 


General Cable Corporation". ...... 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. + inet oe 

Hercules Forge Company.................5. 
Hudson Motor Car Company............... 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company.............. 
Merco-Nordstrom Valve Company........... 


Monsanto Chemical Company. . 


Murchey Machine & Tool Company. perigee 

Patternmakers cso soc eet icaiasals' sasesetiennneuks 
PhiladelphiagNavy Yard .ce.0. - fsncossne sae 
Pittsbureh*Coal Company, -scec.. cae os a-% 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company............ 
Pittsburgh Steel Company.................. 
Pressed Metals Company of America......... 
Richmond Radiator Company............... 
Shit ERR CBE ol Biren) shh ee eee ee oe ee ae ee 
Solvay Process Company................... 
Sugar refinery.employees% .os... +s. . Seu cuss ss 


Timken-Detroit Axle Company.............. 
United Traction Company”. .:.............. 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Co........... 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company”. 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company............. 
IWoodallindustries; Inet. 2230-65026 eeek. = 


Miscellaneous 


Beckley Newspapers Corporation®........... 
Buffalo#Lransit‘Company”. ...5...f<04 ... a oe 
De@anip Bus Lines: £5. 2st. ee eee. dae 
Georgia—Florida Railway................... 


Interborough Rapid Transit System??.... 


Maintenance workers”?,..................00. 
Nesp APEEEAITICTS sc radldt fons ee ae ae 
ASE Tei ev eas, SRE tes Gee ee eee 


Refrigeration maintenance men™,.,.......... 
ERODE CT ihe scissor neete Wars tence oe 
PionmitaiWtondecr Act snesteces atirdind iene 


of 1,900 Ford employees assembling 1946 
cars and tractors, since the wheels and 
brake drums supplied by Kelsey-Hayes 
are essential to the functioning of the 
Ford assembly line. 

Alleged refusal by the Atlantic Basin 
Tron Works of Brooklyn, New York, to 
pay workers for holiday time taken on 
August 15 and 16, days when the na- 
tion was celebrating the announcement 
of the war’s end, was reported to have 
been the cause of a walkout of 3,500 mem- 
bers of the Industrial Union of Marine & 


HaeCsKrick Coke: Company, iaanuwn. sone tess 
George A. Fuller Company®................. 


Union Location mek A aes 
at clo () 8/ 6 | 8/ 
td a CIO | Dearborn, Mich. 8 an 
ss ed AFL | Grand Rapids, Mich. eh 
AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 6 
UMW] Federal, Il. 2 
hk cIO (3) 13 
“tient! n.a. | Jackson, Mich. 9 
aes CIO | Brooklyn, N. Y. 29 
al eae CIO | Detroit, Mich. 22 .s 
fetes n.a. | Pittsburgh, Pa.4 26 28 
ae CIO | Detroit, Mich.5 2 .: 
CIO | Monroe, Mich. 15 31 
ac Sats CIO | Detroit, Mich. 29 <: 
CIO | Detroit, Mich. 3] 27 
sence CIO | Pittsburgh, Pa. 1 1 
ature CIO | Philadelphia, Pa. 2 10 
a: n.a. | Morgan, Pa.’ 21 
Sete (@°) | St. Louis, Mo. 4 me 
AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 3 4 
ae CIO | Jackson, Mich. 30 - 
Sea. CIO | Detroit, Mich. 28 .- 
ae: CIO | Detroit, Mich. 23 | 24 
Ler. CIO | Detroit, Mich. 23 . 
te. CIO | Oakland, Calif. 6 
AFL | Monsanto, Ill. 9 
ahs n.a. | Detroit, Mich. 10 
pbc AFL | Detroit, Mich. 9 “: 
Lies n.a. | Philadelphia, Pa. 6 8 
Sk n.a. | Pittsburgh, Pa. 3 4 
saree CIO | Pittsburgh, Pa.'4 17 | 9/1 
eee n.a. | Allenport, Pa. 9 | 8/20 
Rees oa CIO | Port Huron, Mich. 28 3s 
hee CIO | Uniontown, Pa. 1 oe 
CIO | St. Louis, Mo. 2 4 
maid CIO | Detroit, Mich. 23 27 
AFL | New York and Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. 14 16 
Meese CIO | Detroit, Mich. 13 19 
ees AFL | Albany, N. Y. 29 30 
oR CIO | Jersey City, N. J. 23 26 
CIO | Detroit, Mich. 22 22 
Miao CIO | Klamath Falls, Ore. 9 
tore CIO | Detroit, Mich. 27 
nae AFL | Beckley, W. Va. 21 22 
Bs. 0% AFL | Buffalo, N. Y. ba 8 
RE AFL (2) 29 . 
re ati n.a. | Augusta, Ga. 7 Avs 
CIO | New York, N. Y. 15 ae 
ed CIO | New York, N. Y. 29 : 
Bina AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 16 | 9/ 6 
Ais AFL | New York, N. Y. 2 h 
rs AFL | San Antonio, Tex. 27 ‘ 
: ee AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 6 ee 
Rice ok n.a. | San Francisco, Calif, 28 | 8/28 
eee CIO | Pittsburgh, Pa. 16 20 


Shipbuilding Workers of America (CIO) 
on August 29. A six-man delegation re- 
presenting the workers attempted to dis- 
cuss the issue with the company’s pres- 
ident but met with refusal, according to 
the press. 

This same issue reportedly caused a 
three-hour strike of 3,000 members of 
Local No. 154 of the UAW (CIO) at the 
United States Naval Ordnance plant at 
Centerline, Michigan. In this case, it 
was said by union officials that the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 


Number of 


Workers 
Affected 1Glassmere, Logan’s Ferry and New 
Kensington, Pa. 
2Mill workers. 
Tyee 3Granite City and East St. Louis, Ill. 
200 4Irvin Works. 
136 5Marysville plant. 
400 6Two plants. 
3.000a {iso guards at Neville Island ship- 
, yards. 
300 sNational No. 1 mine. 
3,500 8Telephone workers at the Madison 
900 Ordnance plant. 
375b ‘iat and an independent union in- 
1,500 volved. 
1,800 Maintenance men. 
600 12Employed in 60 Detroit area shops. 
500c Henderson, Montour No. 4, Crescent 
30 No. 1 and Ocean mines. 
3.300 14Creighton plant. 
} 15Plant No. 2. 
551 P 
10Operators, maintenance men and other 
pes union members. 
ae 17, S. Naval Ordnance plant. 
seen 18T ypographical employees. 
19Bus drivers. 
4 is d 20Suburban lines serving ten commu- 
? nities. 
600 21Operating between Morris and West 
1,250 Essex Counties (N. J.) and Jersey City, 
600 Newark and New York. 
800 22Inspectors and maintenance men. 
2.000 Employed by Columbia University. 
“%Employed by The San Antonio Light, 
1,800 
ef The Express and Evening News, all of which 
3,000 suspended publication. 
2,570 23Employed by 72 contractors. 
350 26Employees of the municipal railway 
550 bus lines. 
1,100 
700 aAlso on strike were the employees of 
six other plants located at Alliance, Ohio; 
1,800 East Chicago, Ind.; Hammond, Ind.; 
2 Newark, N. J.; and Verona, Pa.; but the 
700 total number involved was not given. 
1 re —— of 188 employees made 187 
’ others idle. 
3,000 cShortage of parts caused by the strike 
( f) resulted in the layoff of 1,500 employees in 
250 three plants of the Chrysler Corporation. 
dShortage of parts caused by the strike 
made idle 1,900 employees of the Ford 
Motor Company. 
18 eStrike of 170 hot-mill workers made 
110 2,400 other workers idle. 
150 fStrike caused the mill to close. 

125 gBecause of the strike, three St. Louis 
1.67 newspapers, Post-Dispatch, Globe-Democrat 
677 and Star-Times, suspended publication. 
ok aA partial return to work was effected 

g | on August 7. 
600 iOn strike were about 70 men on each 
125 shift, representing two thirds of the crews 
72 which service locomotives. 
100 
(2) 


pany, operator of the arsenal, had agreed 
to negotiate their demands. 

Work stoppages involving approxi- 
mately 3,000 workers in the case of each 
employer were also reported at the 
American Steel Foundries plants in Gran- 
ite City and East St. Louis, Illinois, at two 
Philadelphia plants of the Electric Stor- 
age Battery Company, and at the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company’s Creighton 
plant. 

G. M. Grays, Jr. 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS!, AUGUST 1-31 


x ; ae eon 
Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company 


Buhl Stamping Company, Inc 


Delco Appliance Division, General Motors Cor- 


poration 


Globe Forge, Incorporated 


Green Bus Lines 


Kelley Baking Company 


Montgomery Ward & Company 
National City Bus Lines 


Waterfront Employers Association.............. 


Building employers................ 


~ MGT ATH Ne OSE, As I: ee a 


Commercial printers............ 


Movie theater operators..................-... 


RNR RAPE TARE Sere Ch ccs oy ee eM fs Ro SE cop anh ane 
Sheet metal contracting industry.../........... 
ARS oe) Sorell Re es Re ee | te 


1Includes salary-increase announcements. 


Management Book 


Shelf 


American Labor Unions, What They Are 
and How They Work. By Florence Peter- 
son. New York: Harper and Brothers. $3.00. 

The growth of labor unions in the United 

States from the 1790’s to the CIO, AFL 

and railroad brotherhood unions of today 

is analyzed and reported by the director 
of the industrial relations division of the 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. The various 

forces within labor which are responsible 

for the changes in America’s collective- 
bargaining picture, as well as the role of 
legislation, are indicated. The extent of 
collective bargaining from the turn of the 
century to the present day is recorded. 

The constitutions of the AFL and the 

CIO are published, along with a glossary 

of labor terms. AFL, CIO and independ- 

ent unions are listed 


aha. 


Remarks 


Location Amount of Number 
Increase Affected 
Detroit, Mich. 22¢/hr, 
Camden, N. J. 8¢/hr. 5,000 
Washington, D. C. 4.8¢/hr. 50 
Buffalo, N. Y. 10¢/hr. 400 
Rochester, N. Y. 4¢-13¢/hr. 1,250 
Syracuse, N. Y. 10¢/hr. 200 
Queens, N. Y. 4l6¢/hr. 500 
Syracuse, N. Y. 5¢-15¢/hr. 
Baltimore, Md. 7¢/hr. 1,200 
Aurora City and Elgin 6¢/hr. ahs 
City, IIl. 
Pacific Coast 5¢/hr. 15,000 
Chicago, III. 116 ¢/hr. 
6¢/hr. ster 
5,200 
800 
pecenuan and Brooklyn, 4¢/hr. 1,400 
Washington, D. C. $2.6214/wk. 
Chicago, III. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 216 ¢/hr. 370 
Baltimore, Md. 416 ¢/hr. ee 
New England area 5¢/hr. 80,000 


One of the most interesting chapters, 
“Adjustment of Disputes,” covers some 
of the methods employed by employers 
and employees, and the agencies called 
upon to settle or arbitrate differences that 
the employees and industry representa- 
tives cannot agree upon. 

The author states that “the life of every 
person in the United States, whether en- 
gaged in business or the professions, 
whether a politician, housewife, farmer or 
worker himself, is affected in some way 
by the existence and activities of labor 
organization. This will continue so long 
as we maintain a democratic form of gov- 
ernment and a system of free enterprise 
in business, because organizations of work- 
ers are a natural concomitant of a competi- 
tive economy and an evidence of a free 
system.” 

Many observers of America’s collective 
bargaining picture agree that business and 
industry in general know too little about 
the structure, the functions and activities 
of labor organizations. By the same token, 


To women punch-press operators. In conform- 
ance with “equal pay for equal work’’ princi- 
pal. New rate, $1.10/hr. 


To correct substandard rates 

To cafeteria workers. Retroactive to January 17, 
1945. Will make necessary an increase in the 
price of meals 

Women employees. In conformance with “equal 
pay for equal work” principle. Retroactive to 
September 4, 1944 
Semi-skilled labor. 
1943 

To drivers, mechanics, dispatchers, office help. 
Retroactive to January 1, 1944 


Retroactive to August 5, 


Drivers and shop employees of Aurora City 
lines, Elgin City lines and Aurora—Elgin inter- 
urban lines. Retroactive to March 1, 1944 

To longshoremen 


Men 

Women 

Office building janitors—retroactive to July 1, 
1944 

Theater janitors—retroactive to March 1, 1945 

Over-all increase to hospital workers. New rate 
for bacteriologists $1.25; porters 50¢/hr. 

To typographical printers. New basic rate, 
$1.53/hr. 

5%. 216% additional to be given 2nd year and 
216% more 8rd year. Movie projector operat- 
ors in 385 Chicago theaters. Those in Class C 
theaters will receive $2-$3.25 an hour depend- 
ing on size of theater 

Retroactive to November 1, 1944 

Hourly rate increased to $1.6214 

Employees throughout area. Cotton and rayon 
textile workers 


it is also pretty much agreed that organ- 
ized labor knows too little about the func- 
tions and structure of American industry. 
This book does much to reveal facts that 
should be known to all who are interested 
in the personnel side of our economic and 
social relationships. A. A. D. 


Management Reading 


Union Security Pians, Maintenance of 
Membership and the Check-Off. 
Bulletin No. 10. Kingston, Ontario: Queens 
University, Department of Industrial Relations. 
1945. 


There seems to be a trend by Canadian collec- 
tive bargaining units in mass-production indus- 
tries to ask for inclusion of union-security and 
dues-checkoff provisions. This booklet analyzes 
in clear, concise fashion the meaning of checkoff 
of union dues and maintenance-of-membership 
clauses. The analysis is based on experiences in 
Canada and on this side of the border with vari- 
ous types of maintenance-of-membership pro- 
visions and their effect on collective-bargaining 
relations. A.A.D. 
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“The Organization of Salaried Employees in 
Sweden,” by Otto Nordenskiold, International 
Labour Review, July, 1945. This article 
contains a history of the growth of unions 
of salaried workers in Sweden. It lists the 
membership of labor unions and breaks down 
by vocation, the number of salaried workers 
who are affiliated with the Central Federa- 
tion of Salaried Employees. A.A.D. 


“Health Benefit Programs Established Through 
Collective Bargaining,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, August, 1945. This analysis indicates the 
extent of health benefit programs incorporated 
into union contracts. The article indicates a 
org in this direction during the last decade. 


**Course in Marketing and Sales” Sales Manage- 
ment, September 1, 1945. The widely pub- 
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licized “Bowes Indiana University Specialized 
Sales Training Course” is explained fully 
enough here to understand what the worthy 
“shouting is all about.” C.E.Y. 


“Rating Maintenance Men,” Factory Manage- 


ment and Maintenance, June, 1945. The 
article shows rating forms and a good explan- 
ation of how they are used effectively by fore- 
men, their superiors, and the industrial re- 
lations department. C.E.Y. 


“The Foreman Abdicates,” Fortune, September, ° 


1945. Describes the Foreman’s Association of 
America as developed under Robert H. Keys. 
Short-term and long-term reasons for fore- 
men’s unions are given. Foremen believe that 
through the union they will gain greater know]- 
edge of jobs and people and obtain greater 
authority. Executives view FAA as a counter- 


August, 1945 


organization of management and as a further 
extension of control by workers through 
worker unions. The article gives highlights 
of the Ford contract, the relationship of the 
Foreman’s Association of America with Gen- 
eral Motors, Packard and several others, and 
appraises FAA’s future. C.E.Y. 


“United They Bargain,” by John H. Rider, 


The Nation’s Business, September, 1945. An 
analysis of how San Francisco employers 
united to “prevent strikes, disagreements and 
disorder.” Mr. Rider says that “organi 
labor is here to stay. Collective bargaining is 
here to stay.” The article seems to have been 
written with the view in mind that employers 
should organize into area councils so that the 
can meet collective-bargaining units col- 
lectively. A.A.D. 
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No. 48—Industrial Lunchrooms in Wartime 
No. 49—Visual Aids in Industrial Training 
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No. 51—Unions of White Collar Employees 
No. 52—Company Policies on Military Service and War Jobs 
No. 53—The Problem of Absenteeism 
No. 54—Morale Factors in Production 
No. 55—Time Schedules in Job Training 
No. 56—Wartime Influences on Vacation Policies 
No. 57—Clerical Salary Survey of Rates Paid April, 1943 
No. 58—Wartime Pay of Women in Industry 
No. 59—Personnel Practices in Factory and Office, II : 
No. 60—Collective Bargaining Developments and Representative Union 
Agreements 
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